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The Gift of Seite: 


MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK. 





Delightful is the gift of song, 
By which we give expression 

To teuder thoughts, affections strong, 
Enjoyment, or depression. 

How much of joy it does impart, 
How soothing are its powers! 

It’s strains oft melt the hardest heart, 
Console life’s saddest hours, 


‘Though fair this earth, and rich in joys, 
For every soul that liveth ; 

The gift of song, had I my choice 
Should be the last to leave us, 

I dare not think, what life would be, 
Without sweet songs to cheer us ; 

Like Heaven’s expanse, it seems to me, 
Where ne’er a star appeareth. 


In palace and in cottage low, 
They share alike this pleasure, 
And in the woods, where violets grow, 
Birdafsing in lively measure. 
In every country, every shore, 
Glad echoes shall prolong, 
The praise of God for evermore, 
For His best gift of song. 


eo? 


Mrs. Simmons on Corporal Punishment. 


BY CHESTERFIELD. 





“You see, it were washin’ day, which is always a muss, 
an’ I had excited myself to get my Billy off to school, which 
I must say isa plague of a boy,an’ ‘the more speed the 
less haste,’ asthe sayin’ is, for not bein’ accustomed to 
these ere washin’ machines, I scrubbed the skin off my 
fingers, and poured the soapy water into the tea pot, which 
«he kernel, that’s my husband, through bein’ in the army, 
likes better than coffee, and the butter in the oven to in- 
stead of the taters, and lor’, the kernel were as mad asa 
marchin’ hare, though why a hare should be mad when 
he’s marchin’,I don’t know, asI have always seen them 
runnin’. 

Well I bad just rinsed them things through, an’ washed 
the blackin’ off them, which I’d mistook for the powder blue, 
through beth lyin’ near when who should come in but our 
Billy, with his lips a bleedin’, and his eyes a cryin’, which 
were at school, as I thought, reprovin’ the lyin’ hours. 

“An what’sin the wind now?” says I, sort o’mad, for I 
thought as they’d been and given a invocation for recrea- 
tion day, or election day or some other day, that I never 
heard on in England, 

“The teacher sent me home,” says he,a wipin the cor 
ner of his eye, with the cuff of his coat. ‘An’ he sent this 
note, an’ I’m to take a answer.” 

“ Hoity toity,” says I, “a nice] country[this is, if a ’onest 
hardworking woman’s to be stepped injthejmiddlefof, her 





washin day, jist to answer notes for schoolmasters. What's 
the row?” i 

“ Well,” he says, “ he-he-caught me a fightin’.” 
looked sort o’sceared like. 

“ Well,” says I; “an sarves you right, too, if that’s what 
they teach at them public schools, the sooner it’s stopped 
the better. You go back toschool, and tell him to give you 
a good wallopin’, for Jeremiah or David says, spare the 
child and spoil the rod. Idon’t encourage my boys to be 
prize-fighters, though the only prize I ever knew them to 
get was a bruiged body, and a injured skin.” 

“ But,” says he, “ he says [ musn’t go back. 

“Mustn’t go back,” says I, a stickin’ the soap in the sugar 
bowl, in my indignation. ‘“ Does he believe I’m goin’ to 
keep a lazy, good-for nothin’ at home to please him! not 
if my name is Mariar Simmons.” 

“ You'd better read the note,” says he, a layin’ it on the 
table, an’ helpin’ himself to a taste o’sugar, in der pretence of 
takin’ the soap out. 

Well, I managed to spell over the note, through not bein’ 
much of a scholard, which they didn’t believe much in the 
sayin’ when I were young of train up achild in the way 
she should grow, bein’ a fear that the masses would get the 


An’ he 


‘| upper hand as they said. 


It went on to say as the teacher had found Billy fightin’ 
with another, an’ as he wanted this to be stopped, he sent 
him home that I might reason with him. 

“Reason is dead,” says I, as I thumped him over the head, 
and knocked the cream jug out of his hand, which he were 
a drinkin’ off. “Does he think I have nothin’ to do ona 
washin’ day, but to reason with a sassy boy, you go back 
and tell him to whip the fight out of you.” 

“But he won’t take me back without a note.” says he, 
**Can’t I go and weed the garden.” 

“Now, look here, William Wesley Wilberforce Sim- 
mons,” says I, ‘‘I never had much of an edication myself, 
cause schoolin’ was dear, but I mean tosee that my children 
has the chance, an’ if they don’t make the best use of it, for 
I very well know you may drive water tothe horse, but you 
can’t make him drunk, it isn’t my fault. You’ve never miss- 
ed a day yet, an’ I mean you never shal), an’ as a stitch in 
nine saves time, just wait till I put on my Sunday bonnet, 
an’ then back you go.” 

Well, I slipped off my apron, and did not take time to 
take off my gown, which were an old blue one, and seizing 
Billy by the hand I marched off, right away, determined not 
to let my feet grow under the grass. 

Well, as I went along, I couldn’t make it out, for every 


one I met, geve a stare, an’ then a grin, an when I looked | I 


back, to see if they was mad, I see them aa larfin’, At last 
one cross eyed old gnat, bursts out in front o’me, an’ I stops, 
an’ I says, “sir, {may I make as bold as fo enquire if you 
are a larfin’ at me ; cause if you are, I would advise you to 
look in the glass, an’ if you can see straight, you will have 
enough to laugh at.” 

‘fExcuse me’ marm,” says he, a grinnin’ at each word, 
‘but your appearance is so grotesque, that I could not help 
it. Ha, ha, ha.” 

“ Billy,” says I, quite rasperated, seizing him by the arm, 
look at me, an’ tell me, what’s the matter?” 

With that, the young raffian takes a step in ’bout, an’ no 
sooner does he look upin my face, than he bursts out a 
larfin, too. 

‘Ob, ” says I,a hittin’ him a thump on the head, “it’s 
time I was dead, when my own flesh an’ blood offspring, 
stands ip the street, a Jarfin’ at the author of his bein’.”’ 

With that, I just catches sight of Mrs. Stone’s house, an 
I made‘a rush for it,an’I bolted right in without ever 
knockin’ an’ Mrs. Stone, who were a nursin’ the body, no 
sooner saw me than she sushed off suddint, givin’ such a 
scream, as might be heard at New York. 


But there were a lookin’ glass right opposite, an’ when I 
see myself in that, you might o’knocked me down with a 
feather. I remembered when I were busy with the blue 
an’ the blackin’ a wasp had come near lightin’ on my nose, 
an’ I had in fightin’ him, streaked my face with black an’ 
blue, an’ there were my nose black on one side an’ blue on 
the other. 

Well, Mrs. Stone came in, an though I could see she were 
tryin’ to keep down her lafin’, sajd as she were so startled, 
she did not know what were the matter. She allowed me 
to wash myself, however. an’ I were* just startin’ off, when 
she says, “stop a minute, Mrs. Simmons, you a got towe] 
pinned behind,” and sure enough I remembered as I had 
pinned a towel behind, to keep the soot off my gown, when 
I brushed against the stove. 

Well I went to the school, an’ sent Billy to tell the teach- 
er I wanted to see him. I waited in the lobby, and a dis- 
grace I mean to say it is, to have such a place, all broken 
plaster, and rotten boards, an’ what I mean to say is, if peo- 
ple pretend to keep school, they ought at least have decent 
buildin’. Just as I stood there, I heard the teacher say, 
“tell your mother to come in.” An’ I says out loud, “ I can’t 
come in there, I’m not dressed,” and then I heard him say, 
“TI can’t stop the recitation,” asif I'd come there to hear 
» recitations, when |’ve always gone to the the-ater, and paid 
proper to do it. 

Well, I thought I’d go in, an’ one o’the boys quite polite 
like, sets a cheer for me to sit down right in front of fifty 
pair of eyes, all a starin’ at me. This sort o’made me nerv- 
ous, and the cheer, one o’those rickerty things with cane 
bottoms, not bein’ accustomed to 240 pounds, which were 
my weight last month at the store, broke down, an’ I fell 
against one o’the deskes. That teacher, 1 must say were 
very polite, for he rang the bell, an’ stopped the lafin’, an’ 
after he he.ped me up, which I’m sure were a great weight, 
gave me his own cheer, an’ then the class were marched off 
to their seats, an’ I says, sort o’dignified like. “ You sent 
my boy home, sir, an’ I left a important duty, an’ come just 
as I am, to tell you do it again, sir, for though Billy is one 
of the best of boys, which he is, when he aint in mischief, 
he ‘deserves a whippin, an’ whip him to your heart’s de- 
light.” 

Well, with that he smiled, an’ as he turned to take up a 
book, I looked ‘round the room, an’I saw that though it 
was old and shabby, it were very tasty with picturs, an’ 
flowers, an’ motteys, an’ one o’them in funny letters was as 
far 4s I could make out, “A wise father makes a glad son, 
but a beavy mother is the foolishness of her child,” which 
thought if Simmons only was a little wiser, what a wise 
son Billy wou'd be, an’ if I was’nt so heavy, the cheer 
would’nt a broke, an’ Billy would’nt a looked so foolish. 

“Well,” he says, “ Mrs. Simmons, bringin’ the book in 
his hand, the law here forbids my whipping any child, and 
I can’t whip William.” 

“ Who cares for the law,” I says, “ you do as I tell you. 
Do you think I’m going to stop my washin’ every day to 
whip him. Arn’t you paid for it?” 

“ Certainly not,” says he,asmilin’ an I could see as the 
youngsters were smilin, too,a hind their books. “I wish 
to have this fightin’ stopped, an’ I mean to send him home 
again if he engager in it.” 

“Don’t you doit,” Isays, “oras sureas my name's 
Mariar Simmons, I’!] set the kernel on ye.” 

“Mrs. Simmons,” says he, quite polite, “I cannot have 
the time wasted in this way. I cannot whip your son.” 

“ But I give you leave to doit,” says I. 

“ But the law forbids it,” says he. 

“ Well then,” jI says, “I:’s a very bad law, an’ many’s 
the time I’ve been whipped in England, when I didn’t de- 
serve it. But I don’t want Billy home.” 





“ Well,” says he, “I wish you to talk to him, and show 
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him that you do not approve of his{fightin’.” 

“Me approve of it,” says I, turnin’ ’round to Billy, an’ 
catchin’ my sleeve in the handle of the bell, sent it rollin’ 
on the floor, “Just wait ’till I get you home, Billy, an’ see 
if I don’t beat the life out of ye. I'll give you prize fight- 
Ca: 

“I don’t wish you to doawuythin’ o’the kind,” says he, 
* but I doubt not what has happened to-day will be a warn- 
in to him.” 

“IT should think it would,” says I, “ an’ if there’s any boy 
here want’s to fight my Billy,” says I, lookin’ through the 
whole school, with the eye of an eagle, “let him come to me 
an’ I’]l fight him, law or no law, an’ I'll tell you what, sir, 
there’s General Meickel ’Cllen, just been elected president 
of this ere State of New Jersey, an’ I get the kernel, which 
fought with him at Harper’s Ferry, and made the Bull’s 
Run, go an’ see him an’ get him to appeal this law, which 
says a teacher shan’t do no lickin’,” 

Well I suppose the teacher were pleased, for he laughed 
quite hearty, an’ whenI got home, I told the kernel all 
about it, an’ what I have to say is just this, I thought I had 
come to a Christian country, but as long as New Jersey says 
a teacher shan’t lick a boy,I meanto say I have made a 
mistake, which it goes against Bible principles, for was’nt 
there a cane in the very garden of Eden, ’an if Adam had 
used it more, his son would’nt have gone to the bad. An’ 
don’t our boys like bein’ sent home. An’ did’nt Aaron have 
a rod to strike the Fairy Ring with. An’ if General Meikel 
*Cllen, when he’s made President, if he is’nt counted out 


' like Hayes was near bein’, doese’nt appeal the law agin 


whippin’, an’ take it off the statues, then I say never say 

another word about Jersey justice,an’ the next time he 

wants to fight, my kernel shan’t help him. 
——$_§_~--)-2————____— 


Kindergarten. 








LETTER NO. VII. 
KINDERGARTEN HALL, WasutneTton, Nov. 19, 1877. 
My Dear Mary :— 

Iwas very much pleased to learn from your Iast letter 
that your kindergarten is finding so much favor, and that 
the parents of your little pupils are beginning to observe 
and appreciate the benefit their little ones are deriving from 
attending your kindergarten. It isso hard to please them 
all, some bring their childrew with the injunction not to tax 
their brains under any circumstances, simply to find amuse- 
ment for them; others are under the impression that the 
children learn nothing, and might as well beat home. A 
child Jearns in the true kindergarten to be polite, to be self- 
dependent, to be helpful to others, to love order, to be sys- 
tematic ; his will is trained so that he will choose to do right 
rather than wrong ; his eye is trained to observe the laws of 
symmetry, his fingers become skillful the physical exercises 
serve to promote bis general health, his home affections are 
cultivated and strengthened, he grows less selfish. All these 
things will not hurt the most delicate or the most precocious 
child ; on the contrary, we must pray for the realization of 
our earnest hopes that there may be kindergartens estab- 
lished, not only as part of our public-schools, but also in 
every asylum for poor or orphaned children. You ask me 
ifI make muob use of the first and secon2 gifts in the kin- 
dergarten, or if it is not intended mainly for the nursery. 
The children who come to my kindergarten have never play- 
ed at home with those gifts excepting one, whose mother 
had attended my mother-course, and he seemed to be delight- 
ed to meet here once more his old friends, the soft balls ; 
where other children could share his enjoyment and where 
his little playmate served in various ways new to him. Very 
delight‘ul and important is the play with these two gifts in 
the kindergarten ; I will subjoin below a lesson with the 
cube, which proves instructive and interesting even to chil- 
dren seven years old. The experiments made with the cube 
take up some time, and all that is in this lesson is not to be 
given at one time, but it will show you that it belongs and 
is advanced enough to be used in the kindergarten : 

LESSON ON THE CUBE. 

We have a new form to play with to-day, children. Does 
it look anything like the ball? What does it look like ?— 
(A block.) Is it anything like the sphere? Yes, it is made 
of wood like that, and it is hard and makes a great noise if 
we let it fall, just as the sphere did. 

What is the difference between this block and the wooden 
ball, children? The block has edges and corners, but the 
sphere was pertectly round and smooth, What would the 
ball do? It would roll, Will this block roll? No, it likes 
to stand still best of anything. Why will not this roll like 
the sphere? Because it has flat sides, and stands. Can it 
stand on all its faces? (Try it and see.) Yes, it wil] stand 
on all its faces.... How many faces has this block, children ? 
Let us count them and see. Put your finger on the top 
face, children... .now touch the opposite one..how many 


does that make? Two—upper face and lower face. We 


will call one of these papa and the other mamma. 





Now put your finger on the right-hand face, now on the 
opposite side. What would that be? The left-hand face. 
How many faces have we counted now? Upper, lower 
right, left. This makes four forces. Has our block any 
more faces? Yes, it has two more, What are their names? 
Front face and back face. This makes two more ; how many 
are two and four ? Count and see—one, two, three, four 
five, six. Then our block has six faces. How many faces 
had our ball ? It had no faces like these like these ; it was 
only one smooth, curved face. The upper and lower face 
we called papa and mamma..the others we will call the 
uncles and aunts, W hat else has faces like our cube ? Books, 
building blocks, bricks, stones, tables, slates, etc. What 
else has the block besides flat sides, Georgie? It has cor- 
ners. How many corners has the block? One, two, three 
four, five, six, seven, eight. There are eight corners then. 
They live in two places, on the hill and in the valley. They 
all have names too, which are somewhat like the papas and 
mammas’s names. We willname them. Right hand, upper 
front corner ; now point to the opposite corner. What is oppo. 
site to right hand ? Left hand; what is opposite the upper face? 
Lower face. Then what would be the opposite corner to the 
right hand upper front corner? the left hand lower back 
corner. Now point to the right hand lower back corner and 
to the opposite of this, which is the left hand upper front 
corner. This makes four corners, two of them live on the 
hill, and two of them live in the valley. ! Now there are four 
more of these corners, the little grand children we will call 
them, and their names are, right hand lower front corner, 
left haud upper back corner, right hand upper back and left 
hand lower front corner. Did our ball have any corners? 
No, that was nice and round like a marble. How do the cor- 
ners feel when you press them with your fingers? They 
prick and hurt iike pins. What else do you see in the room 
that has corner,children? Tables, book case, etc. Some- 
times little children strike their heads on the corners of 
furniture and hurt themselves, that is one reason the cor- 
nere ot a good many tables and other pieces of furniture are 
rounded off, so that it any one falls against them they will 
not be hurt so badly. What else has the block besides faces 
and corners? It has edges. These edges run in two direc- 
tions, from right to left and up and down ; those which run 
from right te left we call horizontal lines, and those which 
run from the bottom to the top, or up and down, we call ver- 
tical lines. How many of these edges ure there on this 
block, children ? (Proceed in the same way as before with the 
counting and for variety sometimes let them name the edge 
of a book or some other object in the room in the same way 
in which the edges of the cube are named.) The names of 
theedges are upper front, lower back, lower front, upper 
back, right hand upper, left hand lower, right hand lower, 
left hand upper, right hand front, left hand back, right hand 
back, left hand front. This makes twelve edges, but there 
were only eight corners. Why are there more edges than 
corners? that is because a corner is formed by two edges 
meeting. The edges are the sisters, you see their names are 
very much alike. ‘T'wo of these sisters come together and 
say to each other, how do you do to-day? this makes a cor- 
ner where two of these sisters meet. Our ball had no corners 
or edges, and no plain faces like the cube ; that was the rea- 
son it rolled sonicely. We gave the ball a name one day, 
do any of you remember what we called it? What do we 
say of a thing when it keeps busy moving all the time. We 
say it keeps in motion. Yes,that was the name we gave 
the ball. The emblem of motion we said we would call it. 
You remember how hard we tried to make it stand still 
and it would keep rolling off the table. This cube wants to 
stand still at the time, and we have to shove it very hard to 
make it move atall. I think we will give our cube a name. 
I think we will call it an emblem of rest. Would it do to 
have everything made round, children? Suppose mamma’s 
table was made round, how would she set the table nice for 
dinner, the dishes would all roll off on to the floor, and she 
could not do anything with them. No, it would not do to 
have every thing made sound, but there are some things 
that need to be that shape, as carriage wheels, rollers and 
things that need to be moved about a great deal. There are 
a great many things the shape of our cabe children, can you 
think of some? Tea chests, boxes, blocks. Some things 
are very much the sawe shape but not perfect forms, these 
we call cubical, as carriages, stoves, some boxes, rooms, 
some pieces of furniture, etc. (also bring in lesson on mater- 
ial of this gift). The act of motion can also be introduced 
practical experiments made with the cube. , 

If interesting to you I will continue this lesson with the 
cube, illustrating still further the varied use of this gift as 
the first one, just which you prefer. 


Write to me again soon. What do you intend to do for 
your Christmas festival? Shall you invite the children of 
some orphan axylum, to be the recipients of presents from 
your pupils. Last year we bad thirty-six children from the 
Fotser Home of the Women’s Christian Association. I have 


* 
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not fully decided whom we will invite this yea-. 
With much love, 
I am your sincerely 
Loursa PoLLocg. 
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(For the New Yorx ScHvvut JouRNAL.) 
Lessons of the Hour. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS. 





THERE comes to each one of -us important ques- 
tions, demanding our answering and prompt action , neglect- 
ed, we may never again have precisely the same duties to 
perform or servants to receive. We cannot avoid these 
responsibilities ; we must meet these issues, for our failure 
or delay will only complicate matters and make the tuture 
difficult with prolific evils. And thus the myth of the sybil 
of old (who came with proffered gifts, which refused were 
only offered with sterner exactions, and less rewards) is real 
ly true in each experience. It seems to me, thus reckoning, 
that if our teachers rightly understood their responsible 
positions, with all their vast influences for good or ill that 
the present lessons of the hour are of mighty import. But 
labor, if highly honorable, has been for ages meanly and 
thus far scantily rewarded ; a merchant, mechanic or even 
day-laborer of character and ability can boast of more dollars, 
better pay than our teachers, professors or even artists, while 
our writers and many of our ministers bave worked for the 
merest pittance. 

‘The cause of these results has been two-fold. First, too 
large » number seek the honors and do not possess the real 
love of literary pursuits, and thus do not excell or possess 
real ability. Second, while the mental, spiritual and edu- 
cational faculties of man’s nature needs culture, refiaement 
and growth, still the large majority of mankind are selfish, 
groveling plodders after the worldly lusts and the treasures 
of earth, the base things of time and sense ; the pleasures of 
the hour ; the vanities of this life beguile sc many of the 
young and foolish with their false allurements. Fashion- 
able follies cost and pay well; the theatres and low places 
of vice are thronged, while the halls of science, learning and 
religion are deserted, and all true teachers of the high and 
holy must of necessity go meanly rewarded here. 

A‘ first-class, sound lecture will not pay ; high soul mor- 
als and'pure ethics taught in temples or from books find only 
a few true devotees, a careful written essay is considered dull 
and prosy, thousands of the best manuscripts tind no pub- 
lishers, while ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” “‘ That Mother-in law of 
Mine,” and similar trashy works run through many editions 
and pay author and publisher. We give one more example 
of the chances and rewards of minds and morals; our wise 
rulers have lately considered and decided how much 
per cent. they could squeeze off of the salaries of our teach- 
ers and principals of our public sciools, compelling “ the 
low-priced ones” to “ do more duty for same pay.” 

Fools of our rulers, thus to forget the important issues, 
true values and the vast consequences of any neglect of our 
teachers and the positive necessity of their being well fed 
and cared for. We should pay aldermen less, do 
muie to prevent and less to punish crime, and compel idle 
drones to remove to distant territories, but pay our teachers 
well for ell competence and true merit. 

And thus the lessons of the hour show plainly to our 
teachers these important conclusions. Your profession is a 
glorious one, yet not necessarily—imperatively your only 
duty and means of livelihood. Teachers become dull, prosy, 
methodic (shall we write it), often lazy, from idleness and 
many misspent hours. You must have many leisure hours, 
seek some other vocations for profit and pleasure. Active 
exercise, regular employment will really benefit your ideas, 
quicken all your powers, make you more influential to im- 
part lessons, really better teachers. ‘There is no reason why 
our principals and educators of our s:hoels, and even of our 
colleges, should not pursue some business calling, either di- 
rectly or indirectly work for gain and success, Our minis- 
ters really suffer all the hydra evils of disease from not un- 
derstanding, or following out the simple lawa of health.— 
Our professors, artists, scientists, grow vast minds with ef- 
feminate weak bodies, aud thus waste their talents and die 
early. We need noble frames for noble minds Why not 
let true nobleness with moral excellence, make God-like 


men ? 
The body is the temple of the spirit here—it cannot feel, 


think, impart beautifully or even truthfully, if not properly 
cared for and in perfect heattb. 

A traly grand ideal is the high, holy, heroicsoul exulting 
with health—joyous, gifted, good. Such a one is “ above 
things of time and sense ;” exerting beautiful influences, al- 
ways rich with good gifts and above all needs, or fears of 
men ; such a one influences hosts for good, and is always 
ready to give for it, is rich with nobleness and powerful with 
might. 

ell, then, let our teachers seek to gain wisdom—it is 
truly above all price, but it is a treasure of heaven, and with 
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it we must always possess the knowledge and powers of 
earth, with some of its possessions, and be ready to constant- 
ly use these for truth and right and to gain an honest com- 
petency. Let then the teachers learn the practical with the 
ideal. This is earth, and we must all compete in the fear- 
ful struggle for bread and fame. Our professors, artists, 
and teachers, so often living and striving for mind-riches, 
and to impart lessons of beauty, must learn the real meth- 
ods and practical necessities of life, and that without health 
and vigor the mind and soul cannot exult in any true noble- 
ness. SYLVANUS LYON. 





Lessons on the Ocean. 





The water of the ocean is salt. But it is not like water in 
which common salt alone has been mixed : it contains, be- 
sides salt, sulphuric acid, magnesia, soda, sulphate of lime, 
and some other substances. But common salt, which chem- 
ists call chloride of sodium, is its chief ingredients. The 
sea is not equally salt in all places. Inland seas into which 
large rivers fall, are usually less salt than the open sea ; 
but where such seas are exposed to great heat, and no large 
rivers fall into them, the water in often salter than ordinary 
sea-water Near the Polar Seas the water is less salt than 
elsewhere, owing to the melting of the ice there. Professor 
Hughes gives atahle from which the following has been 
formed. It shows the quantity of salt in various seas, If 
the salt in a given quantity of water from the British Chan- 
nel be called 100, then the same quantity of water— 

In the Baltic Sea contains 19 parts of salt. 

In the Black Sea a9" ac 5” 4 61 1% 

Inthe Irish Channel . . . . .. . 96 * 


In the Mediterranean Sea . : _ 
In the Ocean of the Equator . 112 = 
In the North Atlantic. . .... 116 7 
In the Sea of Marmora . me. eg 
Inthe South Atlantic. . ... . . 120 = 
mie DeetGe sh ww ks OO _ 


The color of the open sea is usually a deep blue, almost 
black blue. Near the shores it becomes first bluish-green, 
then green, and closer in it is often greenish-yellow. But 
the color is different in different places, and often varies in 
in the same place. In the seas around Greece, the water of 
the ocean is usually of a ceep purple color, so that Homer 
speaks of the “ wine-colored sea.” The colors usually seen 
in the Black Sea, Yellow Sea, Red Sea, and Vermilion Sea 
(oft California) are shown by their names, In the Gulf of 
Guinea the sea is white, a color also seen in parte of the 
East and West Indian Archipelagos. Around the Maldive 
Islands the sea is black. These peculiarities of color are 
partly due to the presence of minute living creatures in the 
water, but partly to the nature of the sea’s bottom. 

The sea has peculiar properties as regards heat and cold. 
Water is of all substances that which changes most slowly 
in warmth. Thus, ifa certain quantity of heat is applied 
to warm a given weight of water while the same quantity is 
applied to warm a given weight of oil, the water will be 
much less changed in warmth than the oil. And just as more 
heat is required to raise water from one degree of warmth 
to another, so in cooling dewn to any given extent, water 
gives out more heat than any other substance. ‘Lhis isa 
most important and valuable property of the ocean. For 
when the sun’s heat is poured by day upon the surface of 
the sea, the water does not becomeso quickly heated as it 
otherwise would, or as the land does under tho same circum- 
stances. And again at night, the water grows cooler more 
slowly, and gives out more heat while cooling than the land 
does. 

Thus the sea is generally cooler near noon than the 
neighboring land, or than the air over the land in the 
shade. It is always warmer at midnight than the land or 
the air over the land. At a certain time in the morning and 
evening the land and the air overit are at the same heat 
as the neighboring sea. 

The water of the sea does not grow uniformly cooler or 
warraer with increase of depth. In some places the water 
becomes suddenly very much cooler at a certain depth. In 
others there is no such change. It was once thought ‘hat 
the water below a certain depth is everywhere nearly as 
cold an freezing fresh water. But it is now known that this 
is not the case, and as we shall presently see when we are 
considering the currents of the ocean, every part of the sea- 
bottem would seem to have its own peculiar climate. 

We know much less of the depth of the ocean in different 
places than might be supposed. In fact, it is not very easy 
to sound to great depths with any ordinary line. Currents 
under the surface sway the line from the verticle, even 
when the part of the line which can be seen appears to run 
straight down Thus many soundings which were once 
supposed to show a great depth are now looked upon as 

doubtfal, because it is not known surely whether the lead 
was running straight down. For instance, Sir James Ross 
ounded in the sea between St. Helena and Brazil toa de-th 


of nearly 514 miles without reaching the bottom ; but it is 
not certain that the sea bottom there really lies so many 
miles belcw the surface. 

Where the Atlantic narrows towards the Arctic Ocean the 
depth is very variable, the sea-bottom being traversed by 
ridges, and separated into regions of unequal depths. But 
so far as 76° north latitude Scoresby could not reach the bot- 
tom with a line of 7,200 feet in length. In Baffin’s Bay a 
depth of 6,000 feet has been reached. The North Atlantic 
attains its greatest depth between Newfoundland and the 
Bermudas. Here a depth of no less than 5,200 fathoms, or 
more than 30,600 feet, has been sounded. If these soundings 
can be trusted, the highest of the Himalayas might be wholly 
sunk beneath these waters. This great depth appears to be 
continued almost in a latitude parallel from longitude 47° 
west, to longitude 67° west of Greenwich. It will be noticed 
how in the tide-map fof the Atlantic, (presently to be de- 
scribed), the tidal wave travels more rapidly over this deep 
region than to east and west of it. 

From the Azores to a place almost midway between the 
west coast of Africa and the West Indies, the Atlantic is 





not nearly so deep as in the part just spoken of. Bvt a long 
tract of deep soundings extends from the outside the West | 
Indian group parallel to the north-eastern shores of South | 
America, almost agreeing 1 position with the course of the | 
great current shown in this part of the Atlantic in Fig. 12. 

Very little is known of the depth of the sea in the Indian | 
and Pacific Oceans, But the island-locked seas along the | 
eastern side of the Pacific are known to be very much shal- | 
lower than the ocean outside of them. Their depth scarcely | 
anywhere excecds 500 feet. 

Prof. Hughes gives the following as the depth of the prin- 
cipal European inland seas:—*“ The Baltic has a depth of 
only 120 feet between the coasts of Germany and those of 
Sweden (scarcely a twentieth part of the depth of Lago 
Maggiore, in the Italian Alps); torther north it becomes 
deeper. The Adriatic, between Venice and Trieste, has a 
depth or only 130 feet. In these two cases we see that the 
bed is only the continuation of the gentle inclination of,the 
plains of Northern Germany and Friuli. It is the same with 
the Northern Sea, and with the seas which wash the British 
Islands. Here is found a submarine plateau, which serves 
as a common basis fer the coasts of France and the Britieh 
Islands ; nowhere does it sink lower than 500 feet, and fre- 
quently it rises much higher. Between France and Eng- 
land the greatest depth does not exceed 800 feet ; but at the 
end of the plateau—southwest of Ireland, for example—the 
depth suddenly sinks to more than 2,000 feet. We may say 
that here the basin of the Atlantic really begins. The seas 
in Southern Europe are distinguished from the preceding by 
their much greater depths. The basin of the Mediterrean 
may be called a basin fallen through and fallen in. All the 
short and‘abrupt slopes of the land surrounding it fall rap- 
idly towards the interior. The western basin in particular 
seems to be very deep ; it is isolated trom the?Atlantic by a 
submarine ridge or neck, which in the narrowest part of 
the Straits of Gibraltar is not more than 1,000 fret below 
the surface ; but a little farther towards the east the depth 
fail suddenly to 3,000 feet ; and at the south of the coast of 
Spain and of the Sierra Nevada a depth of nearly 6,000 feet 
has been ascertained by Captain Smith. Captain Berard 
indicates still greater depths on the coast of Algeria. If we 
may believe Marsigili, and if he has not made some mistake 
in the statement, there has been found in the prolongation 
of the Pyrenees the enormous depth of 9 ,000% feet ; Not far 
from Cape Asinara, on the North Sea of Sardinia, the plum- 
met has been sunk, without touching bottom, to a depth of 
nearly 5,000 feet. Between Sicily and the coast of Africa, at 
Cape Bon, a second neck, from 50 to 500 feet in depth, sep- 
arates the western from the eastern basin of the Mediterran- | 
ean. The latter seems to be less deep than the former ; 
nevertheless depths of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet have been 
determined inthe neighborhood of the Ionian Islands and | 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. The Black Sea seems to 
partake of the character of a sunk basin. The Russian map 
gives it more than 3,000 feet south of the Crimea, and 2,500 
on the coast of Abkhasia. The Caspian Sea, placed on the 
limits of the northern plains and of the table-land of Persia, 
is composed of two basins. The northern part, as far as the 
Caucasus, is shallow ; it is the continuation of the low plains 
of the Volga and of the Oral. This limit passed, the depth 





rapidly increases towards the basis of the high chin of the | 


Demavend. Thus inthe European seas the depth increases 
with the elevation of the surrounding lands.” 
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The Colors of Plants. 











The colors of flowers serve to render them visible and re- 
cognizable by insects which sve attracted by secretions of 
nectar or pollen. During their visits for the purpose of ob- 
taining these products, insects involuntarily carry the pol- 
len of one flower to the stigma of another, and thus effect 








cross-fertilization, which, as Mr. Darwin was the first to 


demonstrate, immensely increases the vigor and fertility of 
the next generation of plants. This discovery has led to 
the careful examination of great numbers of flowers, and 
the result has been that the most wonderful and complex 
arrangements have been found to exist, all having their 
object to secure that flowers shall not be self.fertilized per- 
petually, but that pollen shall be carried, either constantly 
or occasionally, from the flowers of one plant to those of an- 
other. Mr. Darwin himself first worked out the details in 
orchids, primulus, and some other groups; and hardly less 
curious phenomena have since been found to occur, even 
among some of the most regularly-tormed flowers. The ar- 
rangement, length, and position, of all the parts of the flow- 
ers are now found to have a purpose, and not the least re- 
markable portion of the phenomenon is the great variety of 
ways in which the same result is obtained. After the dis- 
coveries with regard to orchids, it was to be expected that 
the irregular, tubular, and spurred flowers, should present 
various curious adaptions for fertilizatiou by insect-agency. 
But even among the open, cup shaped, and quite regular 
flowers, in which it seemed inevitable that the pollen must 
fall on the stigma, and produce constant self-fertilization, it 
has been found ihat this is often prevented by a physiologi- 
cal variation—the authors constantly emitting their pollen 
either a little earlier or a little later than the stigmas of the 
same flower, or of other flowers on the same plant, were in 
the best state to receive it; and as individual plants in dif- 
ferent stations, soils, and aspects, differ somewhat in the 
time of flowering, the pollen of one plant would often be 
conveyed by insects to the stigmas of some other plant in a 


| condition to be fertilized by it. 'Phis mode ot securing cross- 


fertilization seems so simple and easy, thut we can hardly 
help wondering why it did not always come into action, and 
so obviate the necessity for those elaborate, varied, and 
highly complex contrivances found in perhaps the majority 
of colored flowers. 

The sweet odors of flowers, like their colors, seem often 
to have been developed as an attraction or guide to insect 
fertilizers, and the two phenomena are often complementary 
to each other. Thus, many inconspicuous flowers—like the 
mignenette and the sweet-violet—can be distinguished by 
their odors.before they attract the eye, and this may often 
prevent their being passed unnoticed ; while very showy 
flowers, and especially those with variegated or spotted 
petals, are seldom sweet. White, or very pale flowers, on 
the other hand, are often excessively eweet, as exemplified 
by the jasmine and clematis; and many of these are only 
scented at night, as is strikingly the case with the night 
smelling stock, our butterfly orchis (Habenaria chlorantha), 
the greenish-yellow Daphne pontica, and many others, 
These white flowers are mostly fertilized by night flying 
moths, and those which reserve their odors for the evening 
probably escape fhe visits of diurnal insects which would 
consume their nectar withou effecting fertilization. The re- 
lation of white flowers to nocturnal insects is also well 
shown by those which, like the evening primroses, only 
open their Jarge white blossoms after sunset, The red 
Martagon lily has been abserved by Mr. Herman Muller to 
be fertilized by the humming-bird hawk moth, which flies 
in the morning and afternoon when the colours of this flower, 
expored to the nearly horizontal rays of the sun, glow with 
brilliancy, and when it also becomes very sweet-scented, 

Tothe same need of conapicuousness the combination of 
so many individually small flowers into heads and bunches 
is probably due, producing such broad masses as those of 
the elder, the guelder-rose, and most of the Umbellifere, or 
such elegant bunches as those of the lilac, laburnum, horse- 
chestnut, nnd wistaria. In other cases minute flowers are 
gathered into dense heads, as with Globularia, Jasione, 
clover, and all the Composite ; and among the latter the 
outer flowers are often developed into a ray, as in the sun- 
flowers, the daisies, and the asters, forming a starlike com. 
pound flower, which is itself often produced in immense 
profusion. 

The beauty of Alpine flowers is'almost proverbial. It 
consists either in the increased size of the individual flow- 
ers as compared with the whole plant, in increased intensi- 
ty of color, or in the massing of small flowers into dense 
cushions of bright color; and it is only in the higher Alps, 
above the limit of forests and upward toward the perpetual 
snow-line that these characteristics are fully exhibited. 
This effort of conspicuousness under adverse circumstances 
may be traced to the comparative scarcity of winged in- 
sects In the higher regions, and to the necessity for attract- 
ing them from a distance. Amid the vast slopes of debris 
and the huge masses of rock so prevalent in higher moun- 
tain regions, patchos of intense color can alone make them- 
selves visible and serve to attract the wandering butterfly 
from the valleys. Mr. Herman Mauller’s careful observa- 
tions have shown that in higher Alps bees and most other 
groups of winged insects are almost wanting, while butter- 
flies are tolerably abundant ; and he hes discovered that in 
a number of cases where a lowlgnd flower is adapted to be 
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fertilized by bees, its Alpine ally has had its structure so 
modified as to be adapted for fertilization only by butter- 
flies. 

Again, Dr. Mulier has discovered that when there are 
showy and inconspicuous species in the same genus 
of plants, there is often a corresponding difference 
of structure, those with large and showy flowers being 
quite incapable of self-fertilization, and thus depend- 
ing for their existence on the visits of insects ; while the 
others are able to fertilize themselves should insects fail to 
visit them. 

As supplementing these curious facts showing the rela- 
tion of color in flowers to the need of the visits of insects to 
fertilize them, we have the remarkable, and on any other 
theory utterly inexplicable circumstance, that in all the 
numerous cases in which plants are fertilized by the agency 
of the wind they never have specially colored floral en- 
velopes. Such are our pines, oaks, poplars, willows, beeches, 
and hazel; our nettles, grasses, sedges, and many others, 
In some of these the male flowers are, it is true, conspicu- 
ous, as in the catkins of the willows and the hazel, but this 
arises incidentally from the masses of pollen necessary to 
secure fertilization, as shown by the entire absence of a cor- 
olla or of those colored bracts which so often add to the 
beauty and conspicuousness of true flowers, 

The adaption of flowers to be fertilized by insects—often 
to such an extent that the very existence of the species de- 
pends upon it—has had wide-spread influence on the dis- 
tribution of plants and the general aspects of vegetatioa. 
The seeds of a particular species may be carried to another 
country, may find there a suitable soil and climate, may find 
there a suitable soiland climate, may grow and produce 
flowers, but it the insect which alone can fertilize it should 
not inhabit that country, the plant cannot maintain itself, 
however frequently it may be introduced or however vigor- 
ously it may grow. Thus may prebably be explained te 
poverty in flowering plants and the great preponderance of 
ferns that distinguishes many organic islands, as well as 
the deficiency of gayly-colored flowers in others. New Zea- 
land is, in proportion to its total number of flowering plants, 
exceedingly poor in handsome flowers, and it is correspond- 
ingly poor in insects, especially in bees and butterflies, the 
two groups which so greatly aid in fertilization. In both 
these aspects it contrasts strongly with Southern Australia 
and Tasmania in the same latitudes, where there are a pro- 
fusion of gayly-colored flowers and an exceedingly rich in- 
sect-fauna. The other case is presented by the Galapagos 
Islands, which, though situated on the equator off the west 
coast of South America, and with a tolerably luxuriant veg- 
etation in the deep mountain zone, yet produce hardly a 
single conspicuously-colored flower; and this is correlated 
with, and no doubt dependent on, an extreme poverty of in- 
sect-life, not one bee and only a single butterfly having 
been found there. 

Again, there is reason to believe that some portion of the 
large size and corresponding showiness of tropical flowers 
is due to their being fertilized by very large insects and 
even by birds. Tropical epinx-moths often have their pro- 
bosces nine or ten inches long, and we find flowers whose 
tubes or spursjreach about the same length ; while the giant 
bees, and the numerous flower-sucking birds, aid in the fer- 
tilization of flowers whose corollas or stamens are propor- 
tionately large. 
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F “The Schoolmaster Abroad.” 





IN the light ot other days, when Salem, of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, was a small village, that strange 
phenomena called witchcraft was rife, and the demon of 


persecution revelled injthe misery and sorrow that was 
evoked. 


The community where I am sojourning, for a few days, 
suffered much from its dire effects. 

As I wander over its beautiful hills and valleys, or stray 
slong its sylvan streams and lakelets, I conjure up in fancy 
the fearful scenes that cursed this fair land. 

I gain the heights of Gallows’ Hill, and look around upon 
the charming landscape ; an old man meets me, and points 
out the spot where the scaffold was fixed, from which so 
many martyrs were launched upon the Plutonian shore.— 
Here they stood! high above the surrounding, venomous 
multitude, eager for their death. Poor victims ! with ago- 
nizing gaze, quivering forms and palpitating hearts, search. 
ing in vain for some eye to pity and some arm to save. The 
very ground seems to bear a curse npon its stony bosom, im- 
parted by the tragic scene. Like another Golgotha, the 
curse remains to the present day. Although surrounded by 
cottages and tenementa, no man chooses the spot for a hab- 
itation. I pass from the place with a sigh of relief, thank- 


ing God that cur destiny is fixed: in a better day and gene- 
ration. 


A chronicler of those sad events informs me that the de- 
Insion began in the vicinity, near the little village of Tap- 


leyville. Acouple of slaves from the West Indies lived 
there, and would tell the children"ghost stories and witch 
tales, such as they heard in their captivity. Then the chil- 
dren began to play tricks and to practice deceit upon their 
juvenile companions, And thus the matier spread of seeing 
ghosts and being tormented by witches. 

The pastor of the little church, of which some of the 
young people were members, instituted a rigorous investi- 
gation ; then courts of inquiry were established, The young 
witnesses, mere children, accused their adult neighbors of 
bewitching them ; they would fall to the ground suddenly, 
roll in agony, and exhibit every evidence of being tortured 
and obsessed by demons. Neighbors, miles away, of whom 
pique was entertained, were accused ; the bewitched wit- 
nesses could see the spirits of the accused tormenting them 
day and night. And so the case stood. Invain the accused 
protested their innocence ; nineteen were hung on the gib- 
bet high, one passed to death for refusing to plead in his 
defence, and several burnt at the stake. 

On the Sabbath, I drifted with the ‘crowd into a modest 
little meeting-house to listen to a discourse by a stranger 
from Boston. His reputation as a speaker preceded him, 
and our outward senses seemed closed for the time being, 
and a vision of the unseen world afforded us, as his gifted 
fancy sketched a picture of its glories and happiness. 

But what shall I say of the rapturous music that lulled 
our soul to blissful rest from the solitary being, seraph, 
angelor woman that imparted her spirit in the sweetest 
melody that I ever listened to. Ihave indulged my love of 
music at concerts, operas, and schools, but Salem, Mass., 
holds within her borders one ofthe sweetest singers in 
America. The voice seems perfection. Miss Miranda Bailey 
is the fortunate possessor ; a veritable Miranda of Shakes- 
peare’s conception in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream!” 

When she was quite a lass, and while employed in the 
cotton-mill it was her custom to retire at early dawn to the 
deep recesses of the forest, and there pour forth her soul in 
song, uncircumscribed and free, till the very rocks and trees 
and hills re-echoed the refrain, and the gushing melody on 
wings of morning light, was wafted to the ears of the start- 
led traveler, who listened in mute wonder and admiration. 
I have been haunted through the week by the memory of 
the sweet tones of this singing. From my lofty perch in 
the gallery of the little meeting-house, I heard the voice 
welling up softly, faintly, like au echo far away, swelling 
and then sinking to the faintest whispered strains of an #o- 
lian harp ; stronger it grew, flute-like in tone, or the warb- 
ling of a bird, then bursting in power and triumph, while 
every wrapt listener paid reverential adoration to the match- 
less gift of this daughter of earth. To my fancy, the celes- 
tial of ‘ Parnell’s Hermit” has covered up the mortal, and 
stands revealed. 

“As silence here the beavteous angel broke, 
The voice of music ravished as she spoke |!” 

I took an early opportunity of visiting the State Normal 
School of Salem. D. B. Hagar, Esq.,is the principal ; he 
has none of that sharpness, formality and‘angularity thav 
cloak the manhood of so many of New England’s profeesors. 
His face is thin, but classical, and every movement of his 
body and every play of his features denotes activity, toned 
with gentleness, and ensures to the eye of the stranger a no- 
bility of character and influence that leaves its impress for 
good on the hearts and memories of those subject to his 
teaching. Since the year 1854, more than two tLousand 
young ladies have been educated here free, and nearly one 
thousand of that number received diplomas from the school. 
But they are required to teach only in the Commonwealth. 
& Leaving Salem, I paid a visit to the beautiful little village 
of Ipswich, near the sea-coast. The high-school building 
was built by the private munificence of Dr. Manning, a cit 
izen of the place, and presented to the corporate authorities 
for the use of educational purposes. A noble act of charity 
indeed. The structure cost over thirty thousand dollars, 
and has a splendid appearance. Mr. Fisk, the principal, is 
an able instructor in every respect. 

But I will digress somewhat. and state what I observe in 
my tour through New England and elsewhere. I find that 
as the sexes are educated together, there seems to be a diffi- 
culty in maintaining the proper discipline for the best re- 
sults. There is a peculiar and magnetic influence pervading 
the school-room when children of both sexes are brought to- 
gether to breathe the same atmosphere. There is an under- 
current of by-play on tbe part of both that keeps the teacher 
on the watch constantly to restrain. And yet, too, there is 
many a love-glance shot forth on the sly that has escaped 
the teacher's notice, but which exerts its power prematurely. 
Thoughts are engendered which engross the mental pow 
ers and retard study. 

Then, too, at the intermissions, there is frequently a pro- 
miscuous gathering of the boys and girls at play, romping 
and capering in the wildest manner, the boys showing a 





rudeness of conduct somewhat surprising, and the girls for- 
getting the modesty belonging to their sex. 


I have heard those argue who have not had such a range 
of vision and experience in observation as your correspon- 
dent, that it makes boys and girls gentlemanly and ladylike 
in deportment to educate them’ together. But I have failed 
to see it. And so I leave the subject with the opinion, as 
given by a middle aged lady teacher of long experience : “It 
causes the girls to be unmaidenly, and sets them a hunting 
too soon after beaus and lovers !” 

JNO. OAKLEY, 
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Errors in Teaching. 








BOOK LESSONS; NO ILLUSTRATIONS; ‘‘ THOROUGHNESS.” 


The teacher who requires memoriter recitations, and 
makes use of threats and punishments to enforce his re- 
quisitions, is a most venerable nuisance ; revolutions come 
and go, in church and state, in home and school; but this 
oppressive dynasty still holds its sway over millions of in- 
nocents. If any extraneous power is ever adjured to con- 
summate and justify this tyranny, it is that of the relentless 
exactions for examinations, under the baleful watchword, 
“Thoroughness.” The exact letter of the text in Defini- 
tions, Rules, Special Rules, Paradigms, Remarks, Observa— 
tions, Notes, are extorted by imprisonment and ferule ; and’ 
this is thoroughness, in the estimation of the force teacher. 
No explanations, no applications, no illustrations, no ob- 
jects, but words, fear and force ; no apparatus ; but the let-- 
ter of the text, pure and unmixed, and this is the unvary- 
ing mandate, the ever present object, enforcec with con- 
scientious integrity of purpose and rigorous persistence of 
exaction, 

Am I not safe in saying that at least seven-tenths of all 
children and youth ‘now in our city and village schools are 
being repressed, disheartened, demoralized, demonized, by 
just such an infatuated idea of thoroughness, and just such 
a terrible mode of reaching it ? 

The present city and village public school systems, with 
here and there a marked exception, are among the most 
viciously effective agencies in crushing our children and 
youth from an eager love of knowledge, and from a hearty 
good willin their school work, into a posifive antagonism 
to all reasonable requirements, and into the fixed habit of 
despising and avoiding all remunerative labor. This com- 
bination of tyranny and rote, so inseparable in nearly all 
our graded schools, is the secret, if there is any, of this ter- 
rible efficiency. 

I ought, in justice, here to say that in many of these 
tread-mill sysiems there are one or more subordinate teach- 
ers who infuse their own life and inspiration into their own 
around them. I have known such a subordinate to modify, 
if not purify, every department in the building in which she 
worked, 

Again, I have known one of these “ lesson grinders” and 
per cent. extortioners, a principal teacher, of course. to have 
apparatus, (a pair of globes, andjan air pump perhaps.) 
standing in a glass case, dusty and rusty, exhibited, indeed, 
to visitors “through a glass darkly ;” but he thought it 
took too much time from the daily lessons, and diverted his 
pupils’ attention’ too seriously from their regular work, 
tu use this apparatus, if, indeed, he had any idea how it 
could be used. 

I have known another teacher to bring out the apparatus. 
for show in an evening lecture, hoping to win eclat in this. 
form of public effort. Singed eyebrows, burnt extremities, 
stunning explosions, not provided forin the programme, 
were the most exciting portions of the evening’s perform- 
ance. The apparatus was laid away, charged with being 
ill-constructed, and the manufacturers were denounced as 
humbugs and swindlers—A. HoLBROOK, in School Man- 
agement. 

ScnooL VENTILATION.—Nail or screw a neat strip of 
wood, from one to two inches high, upon the window sill, 
lust inside of the sash and extending entirely across from 
one side of the window frame to the other. Upon the top 
of this strip fasten a piece of ordinary “‘ weather-strip,” so 
that there will be tormed an air-tight joint between the 
“ weather-strip"’ and the lower sash of the window, 
whether the latter is shut down tight or raised an inch 
or two the lower cross-piece of the shbash sliding on 
the rubber of the “ weather-strip” as the sash rises. With 
this simple fixture in the place, the lower sash may be rais- 
ed enough to admit a stream of air between the lower and 
upper sashes, where they lap over each other at the middle 
of the window, without admitting the least air at the win- 
dow sill. The air admitted between the sashes is thrown 
directly up toward the ceiling, and there mixes with the 
heated air at the upper part of the room. The room is there- 


by ventilated in a thorough and agreeable manner without 
drafts of cold air upon the personsin the room. The fix- 
ture should be applied to several windows in aroom. The 
amount of ventilation may be regulated by’ the distance 








that the lower sash is raised. This arrangement is cheap, 
simple and effective. , 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 
CHAAR: REMSEN and HAFFEL- 


PUBLISHERS, 
f. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


les, ‘Chronological, ae, oe = 


Original 
Historical | Gosechouss Lenseaity = gst seth, $8.08 


om on-book to Outlines of History, 1 
era cloth $1.75. = 


taining a a chronological series of 100 Colored 
Ser , illustrating successi from the Dawn 
= tory to the Present Day. 1 


Giutortcal Guart, ce , Hi Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance ‘the Rise Dene ana Fal 
uf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the — day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms. 

52— For terms and other information, address the 

publishers, 


1Y'SS": BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK.' 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematies. ’ 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematies. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’. Histories. 

‘“e Gcographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology- 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


POTEER: AINSWORTH & CO., 


53 and 55 JO 
Publishers of 


oh Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dnnton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanship. 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series, 
Industrial Drawing Books. 
Primary Cards, three sets, 
| Teachers Manual or guide to above, - 
| Guide to Cards, 
=The most comprehensive, practical and beautiful 
~~ geries yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words, No.2, Words and Definitions, No, 
8, Words, Definitions, Sentences. 
The cheapest and best. Retail price 10 4 intro- 
duction price, 7 cts,; full size, first class pape: 
Desc~iptive Catalogue. with rates of Introduction, 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 John St.. x. Y. 
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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Bros Firs nes oS Gamat “ 
+ Institntes 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, wf have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR, Oe eeneares arrange- 
ment, accuracy of ness of illustration, 
and J ~ft.; of =k they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are Dt rt MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout e United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 

Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical, Beginning with an 
explanstion of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the Janguage before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 
eo comprehensive, that he cannot faii to understand 
them. 

Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence. Going on by constant repetitions and easy grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical, The examples are so well chosen, the exer- 
ciees for — so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of t teacher the student can gain 
so fulla knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of fi e, as almost to preclude tle neces- 
ity for cnaying that branch of rhetoric. 

Ei M. Lams, Principal, 


BROWN'S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8vo.,.......... 86.25. 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every schelar 
ehould have a ony | i. his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without i 
Very Paverable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


s 
The Elocutionists’ Annual, 

No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 
75 cts, 

Best Things from Best Authors, 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50, 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
paper’bindiag 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts. The above 
mee = sent post "paid on receipt of price, 

. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Publishers, 
1 ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 


. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


Have on hand the largest assortmen’ of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
21 publishers—all on the most favorable terms, 
Books sold only by subscription, 
Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School "Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, for schools, By Prof, Olm- 
ye] A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 


$1 00 
Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
o> Revised by Prof. Snell, Amheret College, 9vo, 











VWYIDOLETON, Ww; Js 
7 ‘Howard St., New York, 


= on Stady of Words. —Revised Ed. s—12 mo, 


White's 
$1.25. 
Connington’s Zneid of Virgil.—i2mo. $2.25. 


The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol. 


May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


Student's Mytholeogy.—l2mo. Cloth. 





FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Siuter Benson, 
Author of “ BENSON’S GEOMETRY. 
A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-;~id, Address the 


149 Grand Street, New York City. 


Author. 





BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We call epecial attention to the following new and 
yopular School Song Books, which are being used in 
many of the largest public and private schools in the 
country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. Cor Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools.) For Common Schools, Juvenile Classes, 
ete. An admirable collection of cheerful School Songs 
with complete Elementary Department. One of the 
best School Song Books ever published, Price 50 cts. 
$5.00 per dozen. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 
By N. Coz Stewart 4J.M. Nort. For High schools 
and extensively used in our Public schools, 75 cents, 
$7.50 per dozen, 

TELE CROW. <= 
By Stewart and Norrs, and the latest work of these 
well-known authors. For High or Grammar schools it 
is unsurpassed, 75 cents. $7.50 per dozen, 


THEGRAMMARSCHOOLTRIO 


By W. F, Heats, Two Numbers or Books, Collections 
of Three Part Songs, with the third po especially ar- 
ranged for Boys’ ve . Schools will find these little 
collections very attractive aud useful. No. 1—20 cts. 
No. 2—30 cents, 
SCHOOL CHIMES 2: 01% 5: Muxnsx. 
Very popular collection 
of School Songs, and in general use. 50 ct. $5.00 per doz. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. Send stamp for specimen copy of BRAINARD’S 
MUSICAL WORLD, ie $2.00 worth of music, 
The best Musical Monthly, $1.50 per year with premi- 
um. AGENTS WANTED. 


$, BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Officers are 

cordially invited to send specimen 

age, including samples of the 
ps, Charts, ERS&CO etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Pubiishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Cnicago. 











A week to Agents, Samples FREE. 





$55 {p $77 


P.O, VICKERY. ing ote Maine. 


i877, NEW BOOKS. 1877. 
New Features! 
Better Methods! 


- Appleton’s Readers. By W™. T. Harn, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and MarK Baicey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct, 1st.) 


3. The Model Copy-Books. 1 six numbers. 


SLIDING Copies, A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of General History. From». c. 800 toa. 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuet Wu.Larp, A. M. 


M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


1. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 
Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application. 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Adiress D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 broadway. W. Y. 


Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 
CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE 


WITH 


Teachers will oblige 















CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. Special estimates c rfully 
made, Apparatus skilfully repaired by experienced ‘workmen, $end six cepte for large 
lustrated and price Catalogue, No, 191 GREENWICH St, bet.J’ultoa « Dey Sts., N. ¥ 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
APPARATUS. 


—— Agent for 

ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA-~ 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS ‘of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihane no part- 


mer in business. 
REYNOLDS PATENT 
ECONOMIC) 


Reynvld’s Economic . 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 


_ ome. Sask, 
Duplicating Letter Books, 





























CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO, 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTINC a SPECIALTY. 


L. R. GOODWIN, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
76 Park Place, New York. 


A LIVE TEACHER ‘Singing Schools and Choirs. 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 
WRITES: ORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand ah HOR 


($1.25 or $12 per al! ) OHNSON, 
have already ordered 212 copies.’ Such commendations of it as “ Simply the best 
—For— 


most complete work of the kind we hav: ever been priv- 
| leaed to meet with.” from the Boston Traveller, are 
SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS | getting to be as comtaon as they are well deserved. Ia- 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of | structive course and 260 pages of music. 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete ENCORE, (75 ceuts, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. 
in all ite departmenis as EMERSON, ig aiready in extensive use, Fine instruc. 


‘6 9 tive course, and capital and complete collection of 
Glees, Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
THE SONG HERALD.” | Sess. , 
’ 
New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 | PERKINE BONO ING Secutwe bart co Ge 
Cents ; -50 bes denen. | entirely different matter from that in the ‘ Bnoore,” ss 
losely resembles it in plan and general excellence ° 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? | b~ Ay 
This is the title of a new sucred song that is becom- ALUTATION ($1. 25 or $12 per doz.), by L, 


} ‘EMERSON, is a Oret class Church Music 
~ b. wee | Ithas a thrilling effect when well with a full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, Ae 


instructive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part- 

=} ° etc., for practice. 

y A ON. ($1.25 or $12 r doz.), by W. O. nor and 
ia the latest Charch Music Book of the author 

of the first quality, 336 pages, of which 100 

filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 

Siaging School, and 75 pages with MerricaL Tunes, 


Mailed, post free, for retail price. tf 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., J. E- Ditson & Cow 


843 Baoapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York. Phila, 

















"CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


The new volume, begin wi.h October number, 
will excel any of the p g in every particular, 
Send stamp for full portiouians fer the new year, and 
foe _— Visitor *‘does actually give over $20 for 

50! ” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 80 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 
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AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 7 
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BY 


BS. lL. KELLOGG dé Co., 
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WiuiiaM H. FARRELL, BUSINESS AGENT. 
Witi1aM F. Kevioea, SuBscRIPTION AGENT. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
o—— 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta ihe 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. R ber that currency sent by mail 

s at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 

United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 








We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JourRNAL are open for the di i of subject 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 








Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 1, 1877. 





This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, If 


you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 


paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 


do. It may be sct down as an undeniable fact that | 


every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 
— 1s0e> he 

Our Canadian Agency is at Baltimore, Ontario, un- 
der the direction of M. A. James; whom subscribers 
in Canada may address. 
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Tue New York Times utters the following time y 
and pertinent words: “ The land is full of unhappy 
examples of the influence of unwholesome reading. 
Highly-colored and highly-flavored fiction for young 
people crowds aside much that is heartily good and 
healthful, It behoves parents and guardians and 
teachers to look well to the reading of their charges, 
Men do not gather figs off thistles, nor can we well 
expect a well-ordered life to come after a youth famil- 
iarized with blood and violence, and crime.” 

This is the language of all who consider the sub- 
fect. Will teachers, therefore, not encourage the cir- 
culation of the pure, wholesome and _ interesting 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION, 

Sikes 


Good Words. 


[ am much pleased with the JourNnak. It is mer- 
itorious enough to deserve a place on every teacher's 
desk. A. J. RENTFROw. 


I cannot afford to do without it, asI find it a 
great help to me in my school work. Would be glad 
to see more letters from teachers in all parts of the 
land, so as to obtain more general information as to 
the progress of Education. Would like to see a copy 
of the ScHotar’s Companion. I think my pupils 
would take it. W. L. McS. 


I am well pleased with the ScHoot Journa; I 
think every teacher should read an educational paper, 
and I can commend none so highly as yours. 

A. J. E. 





Tue following letter is probably an expression of 
the general satisfaction felt over the remarkable Paper 
on Higher Education that appeared in the JouRNAL a 
few weeks since. ‘ihe utterance of clear and en.phatic 
views on this subject is needed, for there is tendency 
to narrowness and selfishness in dealing with educa- 
tional money on the part of some who are in power 
that finds no response in the popular mind and heart, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
‘ BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 23d., 1877. 

Dear Sir:—I am very glad to seein the New 
York ScHooL JouRNAL, your discussion on “ Higher 
Education at the Expense of the State.” ‘This is the 
way to set the whole subject right in the public mind 
and relieve this grade of our schools of special oppos- 
ition. Very sincerely yours, 

Joun Eaton, Commissioner. 
Tuomas Hunter, Ph.D., 
Pres. Normal College, New York City. 


In Congress. 





A bill has been introduced by Mr. Hoar, of Mass. 
to establish an educational fund and apply the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands to the education of the peo- 
ple. This proposes that the net proceeds of the 
public lands, the net proceeds of patents, and all sums 
| hereafter repaid to the United States by railroad cor- 
|porations, either as principal or interest, upon any 
| loans of money or credit, or bonds loaned to them or 
paid for their use, or guaranteed for them by the 
, United States, shall be set apart for the education of 
| the people. 
| Also, any sums which may be given to the United 
States for that purpose by wijl or otherwise. This is 
to be called THe Nationa, EpucationaL Funp. 
This shall be apportioned upon the basis of popula- 
tion of the said States and Territories, between the 
ages of four and twenty-one years, but for the first ten 
years the distribution shall be made according to the 
ratio of the illiteracy of their respective populations, 

A sum not exceeding fifty per centum of the amount 
received from the United States by any State or Ter- 
ritory, or by the District of Columbia, the first year ot 
such receipt by it, and not exceeding the amount of 
ten per cent. any State may apply ten per centum 
(first year fifty per centum,) to the maintenance of 
one or more schools for the instruction of teachers of 
common schools ;_ said sum, after the first year, to be 
apportioned wholly to the payment of teachers of such 
schools. 
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College of the City of New York. 

In our Jast article we dwelt upon the general intentions 

of the founders of this Institution. It will be well, in this 
article, to begin with showing to whom the public has in- 
trusted, heretofore, the carrying out of, the objects for 
which the Institutioa was founded. 
—At the very outset it was determined that the College 
Faculty should consist of a ‘‘ Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosphy ”"—“ Assistant Professor of the same,”— 
a “Professor of History and Belles-Lettres,’—a ‘ Profes- 
sor of Latin and Greek Languages and Literature,” and it 
was then {stated that the appointment ofa ‘“ Professor of 
Drawing” should soon he submited to the Board Men who 
do no: read the eariy history of the Free Academy, have 
stated within the past year, that all these Jsubjects have 
been grafted upon the old Academy, and that the college 
does not carry out the intentions of its founders. It will be 
well to examine more of the reports of the old Board. In 
1848, we find the Board sending to other Colleges and to 
West Point for gentlemen to fill these chairs. Thus, Ed- 
ward C, Ross was brought from Kenyon College, Irving 
from Geneva College, Owen from Middletown College, and 
Webster, the President, was brought from Geneva College. 
This does not seem as if the founders were endeavoring to 
avoid a full College Course. 

Farther, having erected a building and obtained the 
Professors, the founders proceeded to open the Free Acade- 
my, Jan. 27th, 1849, and at the opening exercises, the Hon. 
; Robert Kelly, President of the Board of} Education, stated 











to the large number of interested citizens then gathered in 
the Halls of the College, that they had assembled to witness 
the first attempt made in this State wo introduce academic 
or collegiate instruction. And he t!.en stated as follows :— 
“A narrow view of the subject might lead some to suppose, 
that, inasmuch asthe main purpose of a public system of 
education is to elevate the mass of the population, all the 
means which ‘can be controlled for educational purposes 
should be confined to the support of common schools, and, 
that any sums applied to the aid of higher seminaries of 
learning, were so much diverted and abstracted from that 
object.” But those who examined the subject most careful- 
ly united in the opinion, that there was an intimate con- 
nection between the general education of the whole popu- 
lation, and the diffusion, tosome extent, throughout society, 
of higher and more extended culture. “The larger the 
proportion of well educsted, intelligent men thereis ina 
free community, the wider, as a geveral rule will be the 
dittusion of popular education; the more wili its want be 
felt vy those whom it is to benefit, and the more will it re- 
ceive of effort on the part of those who guide public opin- 
ion.” He adds: “ The effect of such instituions, as this one, 
upon the cause of general education, will be peculiarly hap- 
py, in the influence that will be exerted by the graduates, 
all of whom will have received the solid basis of their edu- 
cation in the common schools.” 

If our readers examine, or care to examine, or, if some of 
the Board could be driven to examine the above extract, 
they will see that the Institution has diffused higher and 
more extended culture among the masses, that it has had a 
happy influence upon the cause of general education, and, 
they will hardly express a willingness to break down that 
which able men laboyed so zealously to establish. 

Bat another question comes up, in regard to the establish- 
ment of this College, and of the Female College also. The 
foundation of the one, naturally, toa large degree, assisted 
in the foundation of the other. There is a zeciprocal action 
foreshadowed by the old reports of the Board, between the 
two Colleges and the Schools, which haz been highly advan- 
tageous to both. When the College was first established, 
the President of the Board, referring to the action of the Col- 
lege upon the public schools,—speaking of its influence up- 
on them, used the following words; ‘the reciprocal action 
of the academy and the schools will be highly advantageous 
to both. It ison the mental discipline, imparted in the 
common schools, that much of the success of the Free Acad- 
emy will depend, and it will benefit them, by the introduc- 
tion of greater uniformity, by exhibiting in immediate com- 
parison the skill of the Teachers, as evidenced in the pre- 
paration of the candidates they will furnish for entrance in- 
to the academy ; by raising up from among the people a 
body of teachers, to recruit the ranks and increase their 
numbers, and by the incitements it will constantly present 
to the industry of the scholars. Ifthese advantages should 
result from this Free Academy, it will have accomplished a 
public good, that will be a full equivalent for the cost ot its 
este blishment and support.” 

But more astonishing than all, was the sagacity of those 
gentlemen who founded the Institution, when they fore- 
shadowed, in their public documents, what would be the 
source of complaint against the Free Academy or College, 
in case it should prove so successful as to encounter the 
jealousies of other institutions. Take one extract, and, n»- 
tice, every attack which has been made during the past 
year, is here distinctly foreshadowed and answered. “ It 
cannot therefore, occupy the situation of a preparatory 
seminary toany existing institution. If there should be 
founded, hereafter, a great university, equal, in all respects, 
to the great universities of Europe, or should any of our 
collegiate institutions expand into those dimensions, to such 
an institution only, could the Free Academy serve as a pre- 
paratory, with many other sister acalemies, scattered over 
the land. And, inasmuch as it does not occupy precisely 
the same field, it ought not to be regarded as antagonistic to 
any other institution. It will, unless the hopes of its friends 
shall be disappointed, diffuse widely over seciety the bless- 
ings of knowledge, and will ‘argely increase in the com- 
munity the number of ripe scholars and highly educated 
men. But the effect of this spread of liberal cultivation 
will only be, to make it more desired and sought after, in all 
the various seminaries of learning where itis furnished.” 
And thus the Institution was launched under Horace Web- 
ster, as President, in the presence of Wm. F. Havemeyer,. 
Mayor of the City, and under the care, government and 
management of Jno. A. Stewart, Robert Kelly, Thomas Den- 
ny, Samuel A. Crapo, and other men of that calibre. 

Having seen the institution fairly started, it will be well 
for the benefit of our readers, to ask a comparison between 
the course of study as found within its walls to-day, and 
that developed at the opening of the Free Academy. First, 
Latin and Greek,—much abused Latin and Greek. They 
exist to day asthey existed then, only, since the demands of 
the public have been of such a nature as to require a more 
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extended course in these two languages, for a certain por- 
tion of the students. it has been given, without disturbing 
in any way the College curriculum. Mathematics and Nat- 
urs] Philosophy are taught as it was intended they should 
be, to an extent not surpassed at West Point. History and 
Belles-Lettres, as was originally intended, are taught for 
four years. Chemistry and Physics are taught as a portion 
of acollege course, nevertheless, no attempt is made to 
turn the college into a Laboratory, or to make practical 
chemists out of yonng men who have other objects in life, 
than to run a Laboratory. Descriptive Geometry, shades, 
shadows and perspective, und free-band drawing in connec- 
tion therewith are taught as it was intended they should be, 
in the most practical and efficient manner; in fact the Col- 
lege has led other institutions tostrengthen this valuable 
department in a college course. Ir point of fact, it seems 
to us, that only the man who carefully abstains trom in- 
forming himself concerning the objects of the institution, 
and the present work of those directly in charge of instruc- 
tion there, can possibly join the ranks of those who are 
endeavoring to deprive the poor and middle classes of our 
citizens, of educational blessings they highly prize. 

We are not sorry to find, as we examine among the re- 
ports of the old Executive Committee, so much that sets 
forth in a clear light. the early design and plans concerning 
the College ; and we lay it before our readers, with satis- 
faction. There has been so much of reckless misstatement 
in many of the discussions of recent date that we adopt this 
method as the most effectual for refuting all arguments 
against the existence of the College. In a future article we 
shall present some valuable statistics that will show, as fig- 
ures only can, the work and influence of this necessary ele- 
ment of our free school.system. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


ProF. ExisHa JONES, the author of the best manual of 
Greek prose composition, has now prepared an excellent set 
ot First Lessons in Latin (S. C. Griggs & Co.) They are in 
the form of an introduction to Cesar. The course is pro- 
gressive and covers all the ground, with reference to all the 
six best grammars, as follows : Allen and Greeaough’s, An- 
drews & Stoddard’s, Bartholomew’s, Bullion’s and Morris’s, 
Gildersleeve’s, and Harkness’s.& The book is beautifully 
printed by Welch, Bigelow & Co. 

THE holiday number of Church’s Musical Visitor, the 
favorite musical magazine, is excellent, both in matter and 
appearance. It has six pieces of music, including two Christ- 
mas carols, a song entitled Christinas Bells at Sea, another 
entitled Farewell, my Loved One, a waltz, Wandering Star, 
and an easy piece for cabinet organ. Besides, it contains 
literary articles, editorials, correspondence, items and a fine 
poem by Eben E. Rexford. Address the Publishers, John 
Charch & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Potter's American Monthly, tor December opens with an 








‘able paper by Robert Winthrop Marsh, on ‘‘ Power and Pro- 


gress of Cultivated Mind.” Mary Grancer Chase furnishes 
anfarticle on “ The King of the Pianoforte.” Worthy of men- 
tion, also, are “ Reminiscences of Chester.” “Chips Under 
the Snow,” “ The Fascination of a Fashionable Idea,” “ Be- 
guiled—a Strange History.” ‘“‘ Winter’s Hope,” “ The Mis- 
sing Ship,” etc., etc. Several of the articlesare illustrated. 


—t—- o> 


The Hebrew Free Schools. 


THE annual examination of the Hebrew Free School As. 
sociation was held this year at Terrace Garden, 58th Street. 
About 800 children of both sexes were present, accompanied 
by their teachers. The stage was occupied by the trustees, 
among whom are some of the more prominent Jewish cit- 


izens. 
The schools have been established thirteen years ; there 


are now four schools, one at Avenue C, one No. 96 Bowery, 
one Bayard St., and one West 36th St. Instruction is given 
at these schools on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day from four to six P. M., and on Sunday from nine to twelve 
A.M, The scholars all, or nearly all, attend the public- 
schools, and these are designed to supplement the other stu- 
dies with Hebrew, Scriptural history and the inculcation ot 
good morals, There is an income of $5,500 per annum ex- 
pended. Mr. A. Oettinger, president of the association, con- 
ducted the exercises. The programme included recitatious 
and singing, with examinations of the several classes. A 
wonderful proficiency was shown by the pnpils, especially 
in Bible history. A number of prizes were distributed to 
the boys and girls ; the principal ones were $15 cash each, 
and were awarded to Rena Dunkirk, Ave. C School ; Malvi- 
na Newman, 36th St.; Carrie Solomor, Bowery ; Harry Sad- 
ler and Myer Richeson (jointly), Bayard, 


‘see, 








M. LEVERRIER, the foremost astronomer of his time, died 
at Paris,¥Sept. 23. 
Rock-crysTAL weights are used in the German mint. 
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For the New Yor«x Scoot Journat. 


Golden Thoughts. 


EVERY man is willing to do, but then he must be appre- 
ciated ; and every artisan feels that his own productions are 
of infinite more value than the market gives to them: and 
it is no pleasing customer who undervalues the thought and 
aching muscle that have been exchanged for the beauty of 
form, or for the architectural strength or combined conve- 
nience which he would make his own. Especially is this 
true when intellect or imagination have superintended the 
execution. ? 

ONE of our best moments is, when we feel that what we 
put our hands to will thrive. 


MAN should receive a failure for what it was annexed to 
his labor—that his means were not sufficient. 


THE object of study is to habituate the mind to remem- 
ber, reason, abstract and imagine. The appropriate ques- 
tion then is, how can I so use these studies that these fac- 
ulties may be the most intensely exereised ? 

A DESIRE for mental labor is as natural as for physical. 
There is a force in the mind which seeks to expend itself, as 
the animal force delights in toils and games. 


THE ideal man, perfect in the strength of his great intel- 
lect, deep in the purposes of a generous heart, it is the 
teacher’s constant desire to behold in flesh and blood. 

It cannct be that a science which underlies all others, 
whose principles are golden rules for the benefit of human- 
ity, should demand of its students nothing more than an 
ability to “ read, write and cipher.” 

THE school committee, knowing the numbers of the pupils 
have diminished, think the interest must have lessened also’ 
and they contrive to lessen it still more by making the sal- 
ary less. 

To read and influence the hearts of others, we should 
know our own hearts well. We must be very susceptible 
to the best emotions kindled in the soul ; lovers of art, lov— 
ers of poetry—ourselves poets ; lovers of nature, of our race 
and of God. With such qualifications—which all should 
have—one cannot fail of making himself friends. 


WE oftentimes pause on the Rubicon separating the 
thought from the act, and looking deeply into our coming 
future, are solicitous to work aright for that, as well as for 
the present. 

MEN should be made cf so good material that they will 
be recognized to be essential parts of humanity’s fabric, and 
expose their pedigree by their deeds, and not oblige us to 
examine the records of creation to find that he is of divine 
origin. 

TEACHERS need quite as thorough an acquaintance with 
Locke as with Daboll. 


REASON, not chance, must contro] the education of mind. 


SOcRATES, it is said, had such persuasive speech that he 
was attended by numbers who listened to his discourses on 
virtue and justice with deep interest, and hung with delight 
on his words, prescribing a nobler and better life—such as 
they had not heretofore lived, but which they firmly re- 
solved they would hereafter follow. I am of opinion that 
this art of pleasing, like most useful arts, can be acquired or 
improved upon by careful and appropriate study : and that 
its greatest victories are not achieved in public. 

Ir we ask why the character of Christ was mark- 
ed by this melancholy condescension, it is that He 
wasgin the midst of a world of ruins, and there was noth- 
ing there to gladden, but very much to touch with grief.— 
He was here to restore that which was broken down and 
crumbling into decay. An enthusiastic antiquarian, stand- 
ing amidst the fragments of an ancient temple, surrounded 
by dust and moss, broken pillar and defaced architrave, with 
magnificent projects in his mind of restoring all this to for- 
mer majesty, to draw out to light from mere rubbish the 
ruined glories, and therefore stooping down amongst the 
dank ivy and the rank nettles, such was Christ amidst the 
wreck of human nature. He was striving to lift it out of 
its degradation.—F. W. ROBERTSON. 


Srupy, to be valuable to the student, must be thought 
ful and intelligent. The pupil must be taken out of the 
formal routine and rote- work, and learn to exercise his own 
intelligence. While there is memory to be exercised, it is 
mainly as aid to the knowing faculty, add not the knowing 
faculty itself. 





FIREARMS. 

We published last spring an advertisement of the Great 
Western Gun Works, and in due time learned that they had 
“ failed.” They did not mean to, however ; they ordered 
an immense number to be made and these are in the hands 
of G. W. Turner & Ross of Boston, a legitimate ana reliable 
firm, The price they offer is very low and will attract buy- 
ers. Good firearms are always handy, Please note this is 
not a repetition by the Great Western Gun Works, but an 
{effort by a reliable firm. 





For the New Yor«x Scnoon Jovurnan. 
Geometry on Its Defence. 





A VALIANT knight sallies forth to do battle in the cause 
of science. All honor to his pluck. Where grim-visaged 
warriors, schooled in mathematical formule and geometri- 
cal deductions, have faltered before the few clear points pre- 
sented by mein the New York ScHoou Journat of July 
28, Aug. 25 and Sept. 22, 1877, concerning the circle, Mr. 
Wm. Oland Bourne steps to the front, and takes up the 
gauntlet thrown down by me 

Certainly, if he is to represent my opponents in this en- 
counter, it is not my part to shrink from his thrusts ; neith- 
er should I complain if his armor be so badly constructed 
that Iam able to see the weak points in it. I shall then 
meet Mr, Bourne in his representative character. Mr. Bourne 
devotes nearly three columns of your paper to the consid- 
eration of matters which have no bearing whatever on my 
arguments. 

I have clearly enunciated in all my articles, published in 
various journals, that I base my whole reasoning on the es- 
sential and fundamental difference between the curve and 
straight lines. Mr. Bourne presents what I do not deny— 
that certain results incisputably follow trom the reasoning 
based on the properties of the straight line, and the calcula- 
tions furnished by him are nothing more than whet was 
known since the time of Archimedes, and given in every 
school-book on geometry. My arguments he does not meet. 
On the 22d of September, 1877,I show on page 7 of the NEw 
York ScHoon JOURNAL, that when a crescent—a curvi- 
linear surface—is deducted from the circle, ABED = 
1,0707963. But when an equilatem! triangle—a rectilinear 
surface, is deducted from the circle, ABED=1.22836, 

Now, these conflicting results can arise only from, the fact 
that a curvilinear surface is essentially and fundamentally 
different from a rectilinear surface. Otherwise, ABED should 
have the same value, whether we sub:racted the crescent or 
the triaugle trom the circle. 

It is a well known fact that all plane triangles formed, by 
straight lines. have the sum of their angles always exactly 
equal totwo right angles, ‘That all spherical triangles, 
formed by curve lines, have the sum of their angles always 
varying betyveen two and six right angles. 

Therefore, geometry itself furnishes facts enough to show 
the essential and fundamental difference between the curve 
and straight lines, and the eesential and fundamental differ- 
ence between tlie curvilinear and rectilinear surfaces. 

It is by reason of these facts that I deny chat it is possible 
to determine curve areas by the rectilinear process of rea~ 


soning. 
Mr. Bourne inquires : “Are two tin cups three inches deep, 
large enough to hold the ordnance departments of Great 


Britain, France and Germany?’ I reply, that a gun-cap 
can hold a battery large enough to electrify the world.— 
That one grain of truth can outweigh tons of error. 

Mr. Bourne says : ‘ If the inscribed dodecagon, or twelve- 
sided polygon, be three-fourths of the circumscribed squere, 
the circle must be greater than-three-four-hs,” 

Certainly. Mr. Bourne, this would be true, and I agree 
with you there. But, let me ask you, how do you prove the 
inscribed dodecagon three fourths of the circumscribed 
square ? 

If we go to a mechanic and get him to construct two ves- 
sels, one of cylindrical, and the other of cubical shape, hav- 
ing equal heights and holding the same quantity, we will 
find that he makes their bases,’ respectively, as 34¢ diame- 
ter, and 12.12..perimeter. Now, these dimensions prove 
practically that the circle is three-fourths of its circam- 
scribed square, therefore, the inscribed dodecagon in the 
circle is Jess than three-fourths of the circumscribed square’ 

If we turn to geometrical treatises, we shall find no proof 
of the inscribed dodecagon being three-fourths of the cir- 
cumscribed square. Geometrical demonstration consists in 
logical deductions from established or self-evident premises- 
The proof that the inscribed dodecagon is three-fourths of 
the circumscribed square rests upon the doctrine of parallel 
straight lines. Concerning which, Playfair says, in his notes 
to his edition of Euclid, page 288: “ The subject of par- 
allel lines is one of the most difficult in the elements of 
geometry. It has accordingly been treated of in a great 
variety of different ways, of which, perhaps, there is none 
that can be said to have given entire satisfaction.— 
The difficulty consists in converting the 27th and 28th 
of Euclid, or in demonstrating, that parallel straight lines, 
or such as do not neet one another, when they meet a third 
line, make the alternate angles with it equal, or which 
comes to the same, are equally inclined to it, and make the 
exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite, In order 
to demonstrate this proposition, Euclid assumed it a8 an 
Axiom, that ‘ifa straight line meet two straight lines, so as 
| to make the interior angles on the same side of it less than 

two right angles, these straight lines being continually pro- 
| duced, will"at length meet on the side Jon which the angles 
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are tliat are Jess than two right angles.’ This proposition, 
however, is not self-evident, and ought the less to be re- 
ceived without proof, that, ae Proclus has observed, the con 
verse of itis a proposition that confessedly requires to be 
demonstrated. For the converse of it is, that two straight 
lines which meet one another make the interior angles, with 
any third line, less than two right angles; or in other 
words, that the two interior angles of any triangle are less 
than two right angles,which is the 17th of the First Book of 
the Elements ; and it should seem, that a proposition can 
never rightly be taken for an Axiom, of which the converse 
requires a demonstration.” Playfair,in addition to the un- 
successful efforts of Euclid to establish the doctrine of par- 
allel lines, gives the fruitless attempts of other geometers, 
such as Wolfius, Boscovich, Simson, Varignon, D’Alembert, 
Bezout, Clavius, Ludlam, Proclus, Ptolemy, Franceschini, 
and Legendre, and alludes to a great many more. 

Prof. James Thomson, University of Glasgow ; who has 
edited an edition of Euclid, regarded as the best in England 
subscribes the above remarks of Playfair, and adds to the 
above list, the namesof Playfair, Leslie, Bertrand, Simpson, 
Aristotle, Elrington, Pardies, Fernandez, Deschales, Emer- 
son, Cresswell, and alludes as follows to his own attempt: 
“ The following method of-establishing'the theory of parallel 
lines, which occurred to me several years ago, I shall ven- 
ture to insert here. Iam aware that it is liable to some o 
the same objections that have been made against other 
methods,” 

Whence, 1 repeat my question to Mr. Bourne. How do 
you prove the inscribed dodecagon three-fourths of the 
circumscribed square ? Also, ask, how do you prove the area 
of your irregular trapezoidal polygon? It will not do to 
quote from my Geometry, for there I simply give the 
method, which though geometers accept, they confessedly 
declare not to be consistent with the rigor of geometrical 
reasoning. Perhaps, geometers, in order to have strict geo- 
metrical demonstrations, wil] be compelled to adopt the pro- 
perties of the curve asthe only tenable foundation upon 
which to base their views for the determination of areas, 
which I am able to illustrate. 

And, in conclusion, let me remind Mr. Bourne to consult 
Quvres D’ Achimede, traduites littiralament, avee un Com 
mentaire, par F’. Peyrand, professeur de Mathematiques et 
Astronomie au Lycee Bonaparte, dedie asa Majesie L 
Empereur et Roi—a Paris, 1807. Or, Archimedis quee Su- 
persunt omnia cum Eutocii Ascalonite Commentariis: 
Exrecensione * Joseph Torelli,j Veronensis--Oxonii, 1792. In 
either of these works, he will find that Archimedes reasoned 
from the relation of rectilinear figures described outside 
and within the parabola, when he determined its area; and 
Mr. Bourne in criticising my procedure given in his first 
diagram, is actually attacking an established process of 
reasoning. 

The trouble is so few persons coneult works outside ordin- 
ary school books that there is very little known of Geome- 
try by people generally, and, therefore, when a truth is en’ 
unciated depending on some principle not found in com- 
mor school books, they are unable to appreciate it. My 
rdasoning in connection with Mr. Bourne’s first diagram, 
depends upon the relation of ratio of magnitude as distin 
guished from their difference. Where the former concerns 
a geometrical principle, the latter concerns an arithmetical. 
These two widely different principles are eften confounded 
together,"especially by careless reasoners. The curve AEC, 
equally dividing the triangle ABC, the rectangles outside, 
and the small triangles within, have the ratio of equality 
which they can not have when described about a line which 
does not equally divide the triangle ABC. 

LAWRENCE SLUTER BENSON. 


149 Grand Street. 
New York, Nov, 26th, 1877. 


Educational Notes. 





THE death of Lewis Brooks of Rochester has enabled the 
riends of the University of Virginia to discover the name of 
a benefactor, which during his life his modesty concealed. 
He gave it a museum of natural history which has no rival 
in the Southern States. 

THIS year’s: annual convention of New England college- 
faculties was held at Wesleyan University. The tollowing 
gentlemen were present : Pres. Porter and Prof. Wright of 
Yule ; Prof. White of Harvard ; Pres. Robinson and Prof. 
Lincoln, of Brown ; Prof. Parker of Dartmouth ; Pres. Chad- 
bourne and Prof. Safford, of Williams ; Prof. Harris of Am- 
herst ; Pres. Pynchon of Trinity ; Pres. Foss and Prof. At- 
water, of Wesleyan; Pres. Capen and Prof. Fay, of Tufts ; 
and Pres. Warren and Prof. Lindsey, of Boston University 

THE trustees of Mount Holyoke Seminary have received a 
gift of $500 from Rodney Wallace of Fitchburg, to supply 
casts for the art gallery, anc a legacy of $5,000 from the 
estate of the late Rufus {Graves of Brooklyn, which is to be 


In the present House of-Commons, there are 100 Cam- 
bridge and 186 Oxford men, fifteen from the London Uni- 
versity and seventy from the Scotch and Irish universities. 
Miss M. K. Pree carried off the first’prize in a freshman 
prize declamation at Bates College. 


THE pianos used in the public schools of Boston are tuned 
by blind pupils from the Perkins Institute, who are found 
to be capable of peculiar skill in that occupation. 

OVER twenty million dollars of gold yearly passes over 
the balance-scales in the United States Mint. 


THE churcb at Dives, in Normandy, where William the 
Conqueror attended service before embarking for England, 
is yet standing. 


THESE rudiments must be so fixed that they shall be a 
part of the pupil—as well understood as the axioms of life 
and common affairs. 


INsTEAD of eighty thousand tons of wheat, calculated 
upon by California. she will now raise over two hundred and 
fifty thousand tons this year. 


Drepre, the French summer resort, had a grand attraction 
tais season in the shape ofa ship 103 years old, which has 
made oyer 850 voyages, and is still seaworthy. 

IN Victoria’s crown there are 1,868 brilliant, 1,274 rose, 
and 147 table diamonds, one large ruby, seventeen sap- 
phires, eleven emeralds, four smal] rubies and 227 pearls. 


A TELEGRAPH station has been established at Gjesvor, 
near Cape North, Norway. It is 71 degrees 12 minutes 
north latitude, and is most northern station on thé globe. 

THE site of the petrified forest of California is about 1,000 
feet above the sea level, and lies in the same trend with the 
Geysers, Mount St. Helena, and the thermal springs of Cal- 
istoga. A recent visitor says that geologically, it is one vast 
lava bed, in which the trees lie as they were thrown, proba. 
bly thousands of years ago, by some convulsion of nature. 

THE fishermen living on the lonely island of Hittersn, 
Norway, had a tradition that over a century ago a large ship 
was wrecked, Divers searched for the vessel this summer, 
and found her. Portions of the cargo, including ninety 
six cannon and twelve anchors, lead, etc., have been recov- 
ered. Theship was a Russian man-of-war, wrecked in 1760. 





JuLiIus Cesar threw such an amount of gold upon the 
Roman world by his conquests, that ths relative value of 
gold fell so that an ounce of it, from being worth seventeen 
ounces of silver, was worth only nine ounces. For three 
hundred years the silver coins preserved their weight, also 
their value with regard to gold, was fixed after the close of 
the war with Carthage. 

THE Hudson River Tunnel will proceed in a northeaster- 
ly direction under the Hudson riverand the Christopher St. 
ferry slip. It will be two miles in Jength, with a road-bed 
23 feet wide, with two separate tracks, It will be lighted 
by gas. The wall will be constructed of brick, with a thick- 
ness of four feet. The top of the tunnel will not be less 
than 35 feet below the surface of the water, and in many 
places it will be 70 feet below. 

Tue Krishna Shoal Light House, sixty-nine miles below 
the Rangoon river, Bay of Bengal, has been mysteriously 
carried away, apparently having sunk in the sand with the 
seven men who kept it, It was an iron structure, costing 
$80,000. The men were not allowed to have any means of 
escape from the edifice, and their condition, as the saw them- 
selves slowly sinking into the sea for several days—as is 
supposed to have been the case—must have been terrible in 
the extreme. 

The series of observations made by Professor Hall on the 
moons of Mars hag nearly if not quite ended, the planet 
having now receded to a distance at which they are becom- 
ing invisible, even with the twenty inch refractor. Not until 
1879 will there be any opportunity to see them again, and 
that will not give nearly so good a view af the past season. 
But Professor ‘Hall has made good use of his time, and has 
secured fifty one observations of the outer and forty-six of 
the inner satellite. 


THERE are books named “ Latin without a master,” and 
the purchaser, surely, never is its master. There are in- 
fant manuals on geography, which our children finish in 
their tenth year, but these prodigies do not seem to arrive 
at great distinction, nevertheless, Excellence in teaching 
caanot be secured by teaching after the wholesale manner ; 
itis better achieved by imitating the diecipline of life, which 
has separate trials for each, and yet gives to all the exam- 
ple of each one’s success or failure. 


A communication to Forest and Stream describes a re 


brought back the skin and skeleton of one of a breed of 
hogs raised there, whose hoofsare not divided. The breed 
was raised from a single hog which unexpectedly was found 





added to the education’ fund. 


to have that characteristic. This seems to be rather an in- 


































































stance of creation than of evolution. Since the hogs of the 
new breed do not answer to the Levitical specification of un. 
clean animals, they may not be obnoxious to the Mosaic 
law. 

EpvcATION is not a talismanic word, but an art, or rath- 
era Science ; and, I may add, the most important of all 
sciences. It is the right, the proper training of the whole 
man, the thorough and systematical cultivation of all his 
noble faculties. If he were endowed with a mere physical 
nature, he would need, he would receive none but a phys- 
ical training. But man is a complex and not a simple be- 
ing. He is neither all mind nor all body, nor all heart. In 
popular language, he has three natures—a corporeal, a ra- 
tional and a moral, and itis the province of education to 
watch and assist the unfolding, to train and shape the de- 
velopment. 

Ir the rain tree of Peru is capable of doing all that is re- 
lasted of it, and can be propayated, it might be of great ser- 
vice in the arid portions of our south-western territory. One 
of the consuls of the United States of Colombia has address- 
ed to his Home Government a letter describing the tree as it 
appears in the ‘woods adjoining the city of Moyobamba, in 
Peru. It is called by the natives the tamta-caspi ; 7. e., the 
raining-tree. At all times it drips moisture from its leaves 
and branches, and in some instances the ground around it 
has become aswamp. This property of the tree appears to 
increase in the dry season. The height of the tree is stated 
as about fifty feet; diameter at base, somewhat over a 
yard, 

“In sinking an oil well recently about five miles 
north of Wilcox, Elk county, Penn., an intermittent flow 
was struck which presents many of the features of a geyser 
The well spouts for two minutes. During the spouting it 
sends up salt water, inflammable gas, and a small qnantity 
of oil, to a height of 150 feet. By lighting the gas at night 
a magnificent spectacle is obtained, the gas burning bril- 
liantly and illuminating the column of water with prismatic 
hues. The roar ef the burning gas is said to be audible 
within a radius of some miles. In the city of Erie. Renn., 
the flow of gas from wells is largely utilized for heating 
and illumination; the product of not fewer than fifteen 
wells being thus employed. 

THERE were two Cleopatra’s Needles. The one that has 
been taken to England was lying on the ground, or rather 
it was in the ground. It is believed that they were entrance 
pillars toa grand gateway to a still grander building that 
has disappeared, and about which there are learned disputes, 
The one that is erect is sixty-seven feet high, and eight feet 
square at the base ; how plain and sharp are the hierogly- 
phics, and what immense royal cartouches. All is as fresh 
as new, except on the corner where the wind driven sands 
thousands of years have slowly cut it away. The earth con- 
ceals its base; but the people say that it rests not on a stone 
foundation, but on bronze eagle’s claws, at each corner, of 


residents confirm that it is beginning to lean a little within 
the last two years. 


GOLD FROM THE ROOF OF THE MinT.—The Philadelphia 
Bulletin says: “The dust which hae been allowed to ac- 
cumnilate upon the the roof ot the Philadelphia mint during 
the past twenty-five years was collected recently, by order 
of Gov. Pollack, for the purpose of ascertaining what pro- 
portion of metal it contained. The roof is of asphalt, and, 
as is softens, the dust sticks to it tenaciously. Some amount 
of difficulty was consequently experienced in removing it, 
but finally a quantity amounting to 1732 pounds in weight 
was removed. This has just been submitted to the usual 
assaying process, and the result shows that 42 ounces of 
standard gold and 9614 ounces of standard silver—a total 
valuation of about $850—bad been conveyed in the upward 
flight of the smoke of the chimney to the place where it be- 
came located for a season. 

EpvucaTION includes all those influences and disciplines 
by which the faculties of man are unfolded and perfected. 
It is that agency that takes the happy and pleading infant 
from the hands of its Creator, and apprehending its entire 
nature, tempts it forth, now by austere, and now by kindly 
influences and discipline, and thus molds it at last into the 
image of a perfect man, armed at all points to use the body, 
nature and life for its growth and renewal, and to hold do- 
minion over the fluctuating things of the Outward. It seeks 
to real‘ze in the soul the image of its Creater. Its end isa 





perfect man ; its aim, through every stage of influence, is 
self renewal. The body, nature and life are its instruments 
aud materials. Jesus is its worthiest ideal—Christianity its 
purest organ. The gospels are its fullest text book—genius 
is its inspiration—holiness its law—temperance its discip- 


cent discovery of Professor Cope, in Western Texas He has | line—immortality its reward.— ALcorr. 


| Professor (describing ancient Greek theatre): “And it 

| had no roof.” Junior (sure he has caught professor in a 

| mistake): “ What did they do, sir, when it rained ?” 

| panes (taking off his glasses and pausing for a moment) - 
*“ They got wet, sir.” 


which one is missing ; and it seems to me, as indeed some .- 
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Or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated, Root 
and Herbal Juice; Anti-Bilious 
Granules. THE “LITTLE GIANT” 
,CATHARTIC, or Multum in_ Parvo 
Physic. i“ 


The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical, and 
Pharmaceutical Sci No use of any ro 


ience. 
taking the large, repulsive, and nauseous 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky in; en 
when we can, - | a careful application of chemi 
all the cathartic and other medi- 
herbs, and concentrate them into 
ule, scarcely larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each little Purgative Pellet —— ina 
most concentrated fo as much ic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in drug-shops. From their wonderful cathar- 
tic powcr, in comparison to their size, people who 
have not tried them are apt to suppose that ~~ 
are harsh or drastfc in effect: but such is not at 
the case, the diflerent active medicinal principles 
of which they are composed being so harmonized 
and modified, one by the others, as to produce 
a@ most searching ani thorough, yet 
Goatty and kindly operating, cathar- 
ec. 


500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Pellets, to any chemist who, upon 
analysis, will find in them any calomel or other 
—— of mercury, mineral poison, or injurious 

ug. 

Being entirely vegetable, no particular 
care is required while using them. They sponte 
without disturbance to the constitution, diet, or 
occupation. For Jaundice, Headache, 
Constipation, Impure Biood, Pain in 
the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations from the 
Stomach, Bad taste in the mouth, Bil- 
ious attacks, Pain in region of ‘Kia- 
neys, Internal Fever, Bloated feeling 
about Stomac Rush of Blood to 
Head, Hi h-colored Urine, Unsocia- 
bility and Gloomy Forebodings, take 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets. In explanation of the remedial power 
my Purgative Pellets over so great a variety of 
diseases, 1 wish to say that their action 
upon the animal economy is univer- 
sal, not a gland or tissue escap 
their sanative impress. ge does no! 
impair the properties of these Pellets. They are 
sugar-coated and inclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length ef time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with those pilis which are put up in cheap 
wooden or pasteboard boxes. Recollect that for 
ali diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, 
or Purgative, is indicated, these little Pellets 
will give tue most perfect satisfaction to all whe 
use them. 

They are sold by all Druggists at 25 
cents a bottle. 


ey oe 
R. v. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, 


BUFFALA, X. Y. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL You. 


It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in the 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 
from what quarter it comes— 
invaluable to navigators. Far- 
can plan their work accor- 











gle season. There is an accu- 
rate thermometer attached, 
which alone is worth the price of the combination. We 
will send it rrer to any address on receipt of 82. This 
great Weather Indicator is eudorsed by the most emi- 
nent Phy<icians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Beware of Imitations, none genuine without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Perrect 
and RELIABLE. When you order, please state your P. 
O. addres, and ment‘on the name of Express Co., and 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Letters may be safely sent at oor 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Exclu- 
sive coatrole-of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


WALCROVE’S patented, vertical, self- sup 
porting DRAWERS, Perce Low. 
G. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 
88 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yor« Scuoon Jougnat, 17 Warren Bt. 





Albany, N. Y. 


Amos A, Cass, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. 5 
Packer Collegiate —— a ittenden, Pres’t. 
a ae 
: and B . 
Kindergarten School. Emily Osretannen, 00 Sat 
Business College. ©. Claghorn, 40 Court 

Grammar School. L. W. Lang Fo Joralemon. 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H. Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. T. Deane, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall. 
emale Seminary. B. 8. Richards. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


ee Comes eae, Isaac O. Best, 
Dwigh ome Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Seminary. 





Canmec 
Ontario 


Houghton . John O, Gallup, 
eB New York City. . 
Young Ladies Schoo'!, Mise 8. B Spring. 121E. 36. 


Keinfeld’s Institute, 8, H. Kleinfeld. 1608 3rd Av. 


Collegiate Schooke,‘tcorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate SchooL™ Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. 7E 42d 8t. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C. Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
ee ee Mme. mnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 67 Madi Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 W: Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East Bt. 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. <! 
te School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. 
School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 

Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 834 St. 
ooi, Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k. 

legiate School, Joseph D. Huli, 58 Park Ay, 

Kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broad 
Sollegiate School. Morris A agg 5 East 22d St. 
Dollegiate 8chool. John McM , 1214 Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard's Business College. 8. 8. Packard, 805 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’, Dr. B. C. VanNorman,212 W. 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev, Thomas D. Anderson, 
Col. te School. J. L, Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
a and English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W. 


School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School, Mile. Sophie Lenz, 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

St — School, Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 

School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 

School for Young Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 


ison Avenue. 
— for Young Ladies. Misses Marshall, 250 West 


Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
a - Young Ladies, Mile. Rostan, No, 1 East 


Dark Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
enw 
a: d 
> New Jersey. 
Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev, 
G, itmey . 


. H. y 

Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 

Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen, 

preg ee ag Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 

Chilton School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.* 

Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. White, 

Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetsell. 

aos George W. Cook, 

Academy. D. G. Wright. 
tiverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Alien. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8. M.Van Vieek, 
Tarrytown, N.Y; 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe. 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. 3 Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 


Yonkers, 

Locust Hill ergy EA A. Bice, 

Military Institute. Masao), 

Philadephia, Pa, 

Chegaray Institute. Madame D ° 

Female Se . Misses Boaney & Dilaye. 

West Chestnut Institute. J. A. Bogardus, 
New York. 

Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 





Boarding School ©. Mrs H. ©, Morreil, 
Maggngte Inehf th). 8, C, Collins, N.Y. 
7oung * Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, 

Jayuga Lake Academy. Charles 4 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
4reylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 

Connecticut, 





Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 


Jersey City, N. J. 





323-13t 

10 vk a day sure made by agents sell ng our 

0 Chromos, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 

» W0semples worth $4 sent poxtpaid for 75 cts. 

Illvstrated Cotalogue free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
BOSTON, Established 1820. 


FASHIONABLE C 
alixe, with name, We. 20 Scruvil, ith nam, 
l0c. post paid, Agente’ outfit, 10c. 

GEO. L. REED & CO., Nassau, X. Y. 
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dash k Institute. 

#lect School. Misses » 
“Mneland, N. J. 

School for Young Ladies, Mrs. E. W. Gray, 


Pennsylvania. 


enn Military Academy. Chester. Theo. Hyatt,, 

Hollidaysburg Seminary. Rev. Joseph W 

Wiison College. Chambersburg. Rev. W. T. Wvlie, 
wer Valley Acader-y Downing*-n. FD, Lotg 








Oconomowec, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P,” Jones, 
‘Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D, Patton. 
Hoboken, N- J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Schtesier, 272 
Bloomfeld St.” nies 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers. No charge to 
schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HII, SEMINARY fer young !adies 
BridgeportConn. Address Miss Emmy NELson, 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct. 24.1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864..  Wies 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Frosbel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and Wahing- 
fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ¢ Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business , and is under 


the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8, 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was ass0- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & ton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 


name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of The 


location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pils can enter at any time. Tuition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00. Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, §, 8, PACKARD, Principal, @ 





pane BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor. 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Traiaing-Class for instruc- 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to understand the method 
and principles of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the buildin 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; an 
terms ard board, reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal, or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45‘) street. near 5‘) Ave., N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept, 25th., Miss E. M. Coxz., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 


. 

Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P.M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


NewYork Cunservatory= Muse, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door cast of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR jE for Teachers. 

(Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms:< “ Two = 15 “ 
Strictly Private Lessone, 30 o 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year, 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th et.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and dixtinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are ured in the school. 














AMERICAN and FOREIGN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoole; sells and rents 
school propertics. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Lasti- 
tute,” warrants Mies Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New ¥:-@ 





00 Vage Hoox,. List of 3,000 Newspepers. How to 
advertixe. Send 25 c. to Gi, P. Rowell & Co, 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE 


39 S. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 
REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 
Business MANaGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 8rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17, 1877. 


The Centennial Commission awarded te this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal, 








rs Principal is a professional teacher. He has ehargo 

of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experience and large 
practice, Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
ted gentlemen who have made this branch of study a 
specialty. 


T prepares those who have business talent for suc- 
cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ges were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
individual instruction at class rates, its course of 
instruction, cunsisting of book-keeping, penmanship, 
arithmetic, letter-writing, commercial law, the English 
branches, and the forms and customs of business, is 
as valuable and necessary a training for those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
those abuut to practice medicine. 


LY po rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronag@ 


T ~ commended to the, public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sont and clerks it has educated, 





$25-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 


Importantto Teachersand Parents. 


BFLL’S PATENT TRANSPARENT TEACHING 
CARD, 





The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
EK is the firet of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which 2 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters, is 
allit seems to be ; but on holding the card up to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for 
teaching an infant to spell. For instance, the child’s 
attention is first called to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG. “D stands for D OG,” says 
the teacher, “ Now little one, what does DOG stand 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog is ow oy to light. 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaims, 
“BOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting manw- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 

Price 25 cts, per pack, containing the entire .-—— 
Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C, BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t C3-3t 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


These received the highes 
Centennial Award, The Judges’ report highly 
commends them. They are all patented. Mrs, H. 8 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments im 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Circulars sent free on application, 
Be sure and apply to 

Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


of NEW" YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. Vv. B. FOWLER, - Presi tent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 





For ladies and children. 








THE 
TEACHER'S 
DEWwTrist. 
W, J. STEWART, No 373 W, 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York City and 
vicinity. All branches of the profession attended to at 
very moderate rates. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. This 
is in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
gold; it will nhither shrink nor corrode, Teeth filled 
with this material from $1.00 to $1.50 according to size, 
Special rates to teachers. Refers to the editor of the 





JouRNAL. Care from all parts of the city pass the 
door. tf 
a weck In your own towu. Terma and $5 outfit 


free. H. HALLETT « CU., Portland, Me, 


$6 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- | 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licut RUNNING, SMOOTH, NoIseLess, RaPrp, 
DvRABLE, with perfect Locxstiron, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remineron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. | 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best gune for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them, 





VW EBB’s > 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
© us implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shella, 

REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 





CUSTOM GUN SMITHS. 


Armory 4 Principal Office, Ilion, N.Y. 


* BRANCH OFFIOFS: 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arme and S, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Maghines and Arma. 





Forged, Disguised & Anonymous Writing, | 


Having had over 30 years’ experience, I am prepared 
as an expert to examine bandwriting of all kinds. such | 
as anonymous, disguised and forge:l papers. All bus. | 
iness entrusted to my care strictly coufidential, In- | 
struction given to those wishing to improve their | 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 


country. 
FIT EPILEPSY, | 
a FALLING SICKNESS, 
POSITIVELY CURED, the worst cases of the | 
longest standing, by g Dr. Hebbard’s Cure. | 
“NO HUMBUG,” ‘W HAS CURED THOUS. | 
ANDS,. Will give $1.000 for a case it will | 
not benefit. A Sample Bottle free to all addressing 
Diasec & Oo., Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. Y 


ae oy | 
Devoe's Brilliant Oil, 
Safe and Reliable. 





GEORGE STIMPSON, Jr., ! 


208 Broadway, New York. | 








The Devoe Manufacturing co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 





L Can coler their own Stockings for Iess than on> 
ocutper pair aN¥ CoLoR or sHaos by the us: of 
our “MAGIC TINTS."—Caa renewer ¢ the of their 
}icoages, restore to freshness and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos 
Atyrens, N-okties. Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new an-t lovely 
Sh» toa—Little trowbl> and nominal cost—Stick ofany desired culor 
+ Conreetptotl0ec's, 34if-renteolored sticks 35¢. Seats' mp 
fo Ccenlars ant Ss KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
f.0. Box 3:38. 6 Courtlands Street, Now doce. 





A GREAT OFFER !! acese tiara’times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATER»? at lower prices for cash ov Install- 
ments or to Jet until paid for than cver before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND UAR E and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2% Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year. 

in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches,ete, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear andresonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of 8.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of chese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 


from personal knowledge, as being of the very best | 


quality.—Christian Intelligencer. . 





PIANOS Magnificent Bran New 8650 rose 
*Iwood Pianos only #175, must be sold. 


ORGAN S Fine Rosewood Upright Pianos 
little nsed, Cost $800, only $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops #65 12 Stops 
only $78. Nearly new 4 eet Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times, Our 
employees must have work, the result, war commenced 
on me by the monopolist. Battle raging. Large Il- 
lustrated Paper Free, Address DANIEL F. BEAT=- 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 324-26 t 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licutr & BrapBuRy,) 
Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs. 


BOSTON JOU 3NAL OF CHEM. 
ISTRY, for 1878. 


The Journal of Chemistry is a first-class, reliable 
scientific and popular science journal, and is sent post 
paid for one dollar per year 

It has been estab]. shed nearly twelve years; and all 
of its articles, with rare exceptions, are wri\ten express- 
ly for it, and are selected with great care from the best 
sources in this country and Europe. 

It is {ustrated, and printed in the very best style, 
on the finest paper, in a convenieat form for binding, 
and with a reliable index at the end of each volume for 
reference, 

It is the only scientific or popular science journal in 
the country that clubs with all other first-class Ameri- 
can and foreign periodicals, so that its additional cost 
when ordered in this way is only from ten to about 
thirty cents per year. 

With the largest circulation of any Chemical and 
popular science periodical in the world, it has long 
received the indorsement and support of the leading 











THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER ! 


NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and paten July 17, 1 Perholder which 
Solidified ink to last rs! and with which any pen can eg md yore Bang in WATER will wt = “ 
page ! sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder and Box of SIX Extra Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary inducement 


to those out of employment. J. T. HOLLYER, 306 Broadway, New York. 
a The Christian Union, ff Sept. 5, 1877, says: ‘Tt is all it ptr B be. We ‘from a practical ea- 
perience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time, — 323-4t 








THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Plated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Piace, New York. 


SSE Aor oN USE 
DEUSAVIDs, 

Da gra 

Best Known. Eondlteore sane 
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Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance, 


| This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
using vinwaer acids or other liquids to eet them in motion. The metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 
| and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are permanently mag- 
| netic as long as in good order. They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for wale, and 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 
| ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience. 


| ————__e— 

t@” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS8- 

EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
| LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
| COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
WEAKNESS, AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
Pamphlets, with certificates from physicians an? persons who have been cured, sent free on application 

Dr. J. Bryn will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYAN APPLIANCES Co., 
1475. Fifteenth St., New Work 











Physicians, Druggists, Chemists, Artists, Me-. 


chanics, Farmers, Manufacturers, and Scien- 
tific men in the country. 

Sent three months on trial for 25 cents, 

Persons subscribing now will receive the paper for 
the balance of the year 1877 free. 

From fifty cents to five dollars or more may be saved 
by ordering at] your periodicals and magazines in con- 
nection with the Journal, Send list of the papers wan- 
ted, and receive c »mnmtation rates by return mail, 

Now is the best time to get up clubs, 

Agents and canvassers wanted at every place, with 
whom liberal arrangements will be made, 

Specimen copics, clubbing and premium lists, and 
terms to agents, sent tree to any address. 

¢®™~ Address all communications, etc., to the 


JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY CoO., 
327-3t 125 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


VERY CHEAP. 





A first class, new. and perfectly elegant Piano. A | 


companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
2. 


A new, beaut‘fal, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap, 
3. 


Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. Very 
heap. 
4, 


Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 


Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply anf Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STRE+T,NEW YORE, 
| Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United states free of charge. 
| s@- Send for Explanatory Circular. 4. A. BENDALL 





The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A YEAR. 


oem +--+ 








Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.00, on receipt of which we will send 


you the paper for one year. 8” Write name and address plainly. eg 


SS ee ee 


Post Office, “‘ 


County, WF in Scares Sos hewn 


we Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 























: Scholar’s 
Companion. 


This is the culmination of a New Ipga. It 
lisa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
| pils of our schools, It will contain 

Fresa DIALOGUES ; 

Stories or ScHoou LIK ; 
ScHoo. INCIDENTS ; 
THE BoyYHooD OF EMINENT MEN ; 
THE NaMESs OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS ; 
THE Best COMPOSITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


THE 


|, | To Teachers. » | Y@etoR PIERCE’S 
ont TO SCHOOL OFFICERS., 2"). 1 

al The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 








4 This “ Course ” differs in many res: | 

pects from the one now in force, and 
j will be followed by changes in thousands | 

ofschools that follow the leading of the | 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 


| 





Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult | will throw a halo around the duties of the 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, school-room. It will supplement what is 
Bronchial poy Panag leading taught there, and something to say to enliven 
This infallible remedy is composed of the | “#¢! study. 


Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical = 
union with TaR-BALM, extracted from the A Necessity to the School 





this time. It contans a complete out- Er A a eteituie 
. line of studies covering fourteen terms or HATLE’S e | Tue ScHotar’s CoMPANION will surely 
> . . 
sessions—each about five months in length interest the schclar in his school; it will show 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR him the benefit of being’a thcrough scholar 
, mar School. Besides this, the amount FOR THE CURE OF | of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
? 


of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary | 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes | 
each are to be given, etc. | 





Samansnes Ewin 


To examine this will greatly help every | Ss Gaaadnil ecntitlae aecmmace | Te, PuNCietE of the forest tree ABEIS | |. 7 yee ym o . , 
teacher of a country school to grade his | n the wonderful medicine to which the aMic BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 8 specially fitted for those who are in 
ny oe be 24 bE} mye 8 ee The Hone of Horehound SOOTHES AND | the scl.ool-room, whose minds are wakened 


school, properly; it should be ex-; j\tves sovereign eurative sonet ; : 
| properties, which God SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and b tact wit teacher’s mind : it 
plained at every institute in the land ; it) bas tested splo te vegetane Kingdom for neat | the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat | TH ere ata have 
: oes edicine. The evicence ofthis factistoundin | 224 air passages leading to the lungs. Five : a gtr 
will be followed by most of the cities of the — variety of most obstinate diseases which additional ingredients keep the organs cool, | their origin in the scliool-room ; it interests 
the United States. 


it has been found to conquer. In the cure of | moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- |; : ; , 

Brouchiste, Sovere Comghe,tni inecariy  judice keep you from trying this great medi- |1"" Si be jound to enlorce in an attractive 

iddress the New York ScHcot medical faculty, ran eminent phyaiciaas toe cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- © TOURG WO CBIOTES 1h AB ASFACHVE 
t medical disco 








nounce it the test m i it in hi rivate practice, | Way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 

peu, ty eae. a i, cures, the ‘severest "Gough aN The. ar-Baltn we BAD TASTE or | to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- 

> USEFUL PRESENTS a RH we, feat and thecougn Gleod-parity- oy cite ainsi tuality, Obedience, FaithfnInese, Persever- 
c . eh oo AY ® common Biotech Pim- fo eave ten pape ance, ete:, etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
Boys and CiRLs ten. and their effects, are eradicated, and “Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 





vigorous heaith and a sound constitution estab- 


a Mi sible to the school-room. This is the lan- 
» wii ngs Me Secen, dealy or ae rere ia 1 mate. coe a h heroes of nao although but 
03 N 4 ic or Rou mM, 1n short, a , : 
Ss pny or —4 an OL prints 1 liner GS, the numerous diseases canved by bad b * Sold by all Druggists. 


‘or * 
Go DIN Co Sean hag If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow Pure Read mate the School 
7 


o— of skin, fy Be ey — ~ aq hy face or 
uen or dizziness, bad taste » . p a. 8 
Dey our Own P rinting Wid internal ith hot Your pupils will read, it ie part of the duty 
‘NSE, exce; for in 
ee ads croatian ta | of the teacher to see that they have pure and 


mo in heat or chills alternated with hot 

procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS ond rogulat pote ong hg ig hs 
ao ‘ory besten } ~~ suffering from Torpid Liver, or “ Bilious- instructive reading. There are no small 
number ot papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 


” In many cases of “Liver Com- 
Se ee ae Seng Ge Ever alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
uflalo, N.Y. Rr ZY \S scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
—AND— . P ‘ al 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND | *£°: The teachers must select pure and in- 





ood, are , E . 
; 85,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- co 1 by thi L puri “ three numbers have been issued. 
ING PRESS onde i e outfit $7 vigorating en pon » Purifying, aud = C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 








i? 





















Outfits from | up Piaint” only part of these sympioms are ex- 
stamps for new Illustrated Catal d. As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
strengthened and healthy. : , f a 4 
tat ana teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
F 0 0 D ) R U G S SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. contrary to Gor’s Law and human experienc, 
the 
LENN’ 
G S SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
THE ba ‘ A SrertinG Remepy For DISEASES AND 

B L '@) '@) D, YW’ DUPLICATING PRESS, Injuries oF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL buy and hide, and read by stealth, will be 
N E R V E ; driven out as they ought to have been long 

’ 


Send twe 3c. 7 Tr 
GOLDING & CO.,Manuf'rs, Fort- Hill Sq., Boston. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery has no 
THE BLANCHA RD Pree, © os fone we SS succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
meee ELECTRIC PEN 
ALIZE rj ' WIG SULPHUR SOAP. You will have pure, healthfal and helpful 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
BRAIN. 






RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND Gout, AND | ‘¢Testing reading for the scholars or they will 
, ‘ ‘ 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Deopo- | ® ‘lect for themselves without judgment. 
, 


: RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. Our Plan. 
a — Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- | In every school there are boys or girls who 
2 — ee Sah Gores of the s 7. met > need money, and who would make good use 
F 5 oO mpiexion, and im Oo 1 : b ld glad! ttl i 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO. SIMPLE IN OPERATION, gratifying clearness and smoothness. oth. She Maes WO ee ee 


PERFECT IN WORK, Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing the way of earning it if they could. We 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, pe mg and other diseases of the skin, as | have a sure plan by which they can earn $5, 

From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be madw by this pro- | Woo 2S Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s |or more. Let them become agents for the - 

" ceas from a single Written Stencil ur Soap produces the same effects | co: 4n’s COMPANION. Only one is need 

: at a most trifling expense. This admirable : ee ‘ 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, | specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, scalds, | 4 in a school or department. Scholars may 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets. ae pm Sprains oA — It removes dandruff | address us at once, but they should enclose 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- events ir from falling out and i i 
feats, ‘Time Tables, yreight Tariff, Labels, Letter cualed ap. & a recommencation from their teachers as to 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical Clothing and linen used in the sick room efficiency, honesty, etc. 
Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, | js disinfected, and diseases communicable by | Price, 








50 cts. per year. 



































sof ns taste, th coe Fore | © Oe ne Taneenenc ace 4 perma a te gece omen rage te IMPORTANT. 
) ng ese Instruments are in use among e i i i i. 
oe Day 7 prominent Business firmsand — . ny a ee We want to know the best scholars in the 
AT a pee Corporations. Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per \ schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
Heat HANKLIN JEWELRY CO. Send for samples of work and description. Box (8 Cakes), 60c, and $1.20. medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
cunt doce, by Migested catalogs CEO. H. BLISS N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and |in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
. GENEBAL YaNacER, 5 cents extra for each Cake. compositions for publication, also incidents 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. | «gir 1/5 HAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” | tht show wiat boys and girls “can do when 
AVEN ew then gd J Ww ae R. HENRY, General Eastern Agent, Black or Brown, 50 Cents. . they try.” The teachers will please remem- 
of col Bein io seerveuteteligheaiactominte ietetiviens tee 20 New Church 8t., N. Y. . ; ber that we ask their hearty co-operation 
are well tried 3 seanians, contesting 0: —— comapace the results of W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, ¢. I CRITTEATON, Prop r, 7 Sixth Ay., LY. and correspondence in this aseful work. 
Luinding up of Empires. Bend 1Se. for 136 pase Catalogue of Type, 142 La Balle t., Chicago, I Send us fresh dialogues and declamationsand 
Presses, &c., to W. ¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. | D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, BUCKEYE BELp FounpRy. | “ny. other things yo deem valuable, Ad- 
SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK “RATE pi TARR Reperer Betast Gwe e~ Te, meant | 
Corner of Broadwa,; and Astor Place. with the best Rotary Hanqi ,.. for Churchés, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock a ad tisrm’ Foro tse Pa er uses, ire The Scholars Companion, 
i “IVE CENTS To $5000 RECEIVED, ' $9 {) $20 Ro. Shel too! Portland, Maine Vanou por & Tarr, Or 2d Bt, Chasiamatl. 17 Warren street; N. Y. 
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MUSIC BOXES 


Of every description 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes, ° ° ° $175, and above. 
Small Music Boxes, ¢ ‘ », £00 6 
Large Music Boxes, . ° . 20 00 e 
All these Boxes are of our own make and of superior- 


workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted for this 
market. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER St,, San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX, Switzerland. 


GET THE STANDARD. 


“It ought to be in every Library, also in 
every Academy and inevery School,”—Hony, 
Cuas, SUMNER, 








THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester’s Dictionaries, 


Quarto Dictionary. Profusely illustrated. Li- 
brary sv $10.00. 

Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8vo,. Li- 
brary sheep, $4.25. 

Academic Dictionary. LIlustrated, Crown, 8vo, 
Half roan. $2.00, 

Comprehensive Dictionary, Illustrated, 12mo, 
Half roan. 1.7. 

School (Klementary) Dictionary. 

. 12mo. Half roan. $1.00. 

Primary Dictionary. [lustrated. 16mo, Half 
roan, 60 cents, 

Pocket Dictionary. Llustrated, 24mo, Cloth, 63 
cta.; roan, flexible, 85 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, $1. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 

full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 

above named books, in the opinion ot our most distin- 
guished educators, the most complete, as well as by far 
the cheapest Dietionaries in our language. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction, 325-1t 


J. B. Luippincett dz Co., 


Publishers, Booksellers 4 Stationers, 
715 & 717’ MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


POTTER'S*AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Every Teacher and Scholar, every Reader and Think- 
er in America should have this peculiarly American 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features that 
are most atiractive in Magazine literature and presents 
a variety and extent of entertaining and instractive 
articles not attempted by any other, No one should 
miss its Semi-Historic American sketches for 1878. 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Lit- 
erary production, and poseess all those emphatic pop- 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 


Send in subscriptions now. . 
Three Dollars a year,"post-paid. 
Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to take 
permanent agencies and secure handsome pay. Liber- 
al terms for clubs, Many are making in spare hours 
from $3. to $5. aday. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
$27-13¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG BURROWS, 
PRACTICAL 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
2” Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description 


Illustra- 





neatly and promptly executed at low prices, Orders | 


by mail promptly filled 327-ly 





Raditor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
= $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
cents. 


Resolutions, Memorials, etc., engrossed, and every 
of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
beat style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 
io and private schools, 
D. T, AMES, 
205 Broadway, N.SY. 








| 








China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16.50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete, complete. 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces, 7,00 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets,44 pieces 8.50 
Fine White French China Oups and Saucers.doz. 2.00 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 3.00 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goops From WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY, 
Ill, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge, Sent C. O. D, or P. O. money or- 
a 


er, 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement 
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MASON : HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL WORLD'S EXHIBITICNS FOR 
ten years. PARIS, 1867; VIENNA, 1873; sanTIAGO, 1875: PHILADELPHIA, 1876. “I 


believe that every member of the Jury heartily concurred in assigning to those of your 
| make, and yours only, the first rank in all important qualities of such instruments,”— 
| GEO. F. BRISTOW, of N. Y. (Examining Juror at U, S. Centennial). “ Musicians general- 
| ly regard them as unequaled.”—THEODORE THOMAS, of T’omas’ Orchestra, and New 
York Philharmonic Society. “ Superb instruments,”—Franz Liszt. “ Their fine 
qality of tone is in contrast with that of other reed Organs,”—OLE BULL. 


l OR: A 





In the last number we gave cuts representing organs in plain case, for school and 
other purposes. Above we represent a new style of case, now just ready, for which, con—- 
sidering its very neat appearance and moderate price, we anticipate a very large demand. 
It is style 245, in seT and GOLD BRoNzE. The panels and raised surfaces are in jet, im- 
itating polished ebony, and ornamented with graceful designs in gold bronze. _It is also 
studded with jet beads, and gold bronze stars. It is, of course, impossible to fairly repre- 
sent the beauty of this organ by @ wood cut. The white lines shown on the black surface 
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‘CLOSING OUT SALE. 
t#”° OWING TO THE FAILURE._#1 


of the Western Gun Works of Chicago, the immense 
stock of revolvers which they had in course of com- | 
pletion has come into our hands, Messrs, E. L, Dio- 
tInson & Co., of Springfield, Mass.. the largest man- | 
ufacturers of revolvers in the world, made all the re- 
volyers sold by the Western Gun Works, and at their 
failure, had over 40,000 “* Tramps’ Terror” revolvers, 
of the highest grade, marked XXX, intended to be sold 
at $5.00 each iu their factory. This is the largest 
stock of revolvers of one kind in the United States, 
and they have been consigned to us, with instructions 
to SELL at once at any price. We have concluded to 
close out this revolver, the best one that ever was made 
for less than $8 apiece, for $2.50 each. After this lot 
is sold, no mere can be had for less than $5 apiece. 
Order at once. Money sent by registered letter or 
money order at our risk, or you can give it to your ex | 
press agent, and that company will send to our office | 
and get the revolver and deliver it to you, An oppor- | 
tunity to geta first-class weapon for this small eum | 
will never ocvur again. 


| 

| 

This is a Square Deal. 

and we respectfully refer for our reliability to Messrs, | 

E, L. Dicktnson & Co., Springfield, Mass,, manufac- 

turers; any gun-house fin the country, the editors of 

any of the Boston papers, and to any of the express 
companies ia this city. 

We also have on hana a few EXTRA STRENGTH and 
LONG RANGE cartridges made with great care expressly 
for this revolver, the equal of which cannot be produc- 
ed elsewhere in this country at eny price. We will send 
one box only to a purchaser of a revolver for 25c. 
Address G. W. Turner & Ross, dealers in Fire- 
arms, Sporting and Military, 26 and 28 Central Street, 

nD, le 

&?"In ordering, please say in what paper you sa 
this notice.-@a 329-1 














CHEAP APPARATUS for SCHOOLS 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
mow wnapr. OPTICAL. 


Complete sets of Prof. Tyndall’s Electric Apparatus 
cons! of 58 various instruments and materials, 
Price, $55. Tyndall’s Manual, $1.00 These sets are 
suitable for students at home, at school, and especially 
for the Common Schools. sure to send for price 
list (free) of the above set, to be followed by similar 
cheap ons to illustrate other branches of science. 

All kinds of physical apparatus and instruments im- 
ported or made to order. 





CARL W. MEYER, 
14 Bible House, New York. 


are in GOLD BRONZE. This organ bas NINE sTOPS, Base; Vio.a, Vioua Doce, Dra- 
PASON. Treble; MELODIA, VOIX CELESTE, SERAPHONE. Throughout ; 'TREMULANT, 
AUTOMATIC SWELL, I Forts, II FortrzE, KNEE SWELL. Net cash price, $135. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and REDUCED PRICE LISTS (November, 
1877) sent free. any one sending for these is requested to give us also names of any other 
parties who might like catalogues. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 250 
Wabash Auenue, CHICAGO; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK, or 154 'Tremunt Street, 
BOSTON. 





Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 


ne rer rrr», from 10 to 15 


BivRITES 10 HOURS Hours 









THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 


| The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 








JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. : 


The well known numbers, 303—404— 
170—35 | —332, and his other styles : 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS | 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For saleby ALL DEALERS. 














SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
matl on receipt of 25 Cents. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand S8t., N.Y. 
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